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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.” 


Church of @ngland ~*~ 








SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 


ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


—— Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 4 


THE GRESHAM 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 





Assets Exceed . £4,610,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . ‘ ‘ 800,000 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives exceed ‘ ; ng vgn ng 
This Society offers unusual adva *s to intending Assurers. Its Tables are px _ ar and easily understood. Its Pc licies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. "The Society is strong, is we ella ad avourably hae wn, bs liberall y with its Assured, is doing 


a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys 


THOMAS ( G. ACKL AND, F. 2. A. F. S.S., Actuary ana Mana JAMES iH. _SCOTT, Secretary. 





Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


—_—== 


LIFE & FIRE Assurance I nstitution. 


A NEW SYSTEM The Best Provision for Old Age Write for Explanatory Pamphlet 


ASSURANCE. ‘ PERFECTED’ PENSIONS. 9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDF, 


| Without Medical Examination. LONDON, E.C. 
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LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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TS 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LONDON, AND BRANCHES, !S AUTHORISED TO RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED ISSUE OF 


£40,000 FIVE PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 





THE CALEDONIAN MINERAL OIL Co., Limiten 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, in 24,000 Shares of £5 each, . ° ° ° e ° £120,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 17,500 Shares of £5 each, . ; ; : ‘ £87,500 
WHEREOF UNCALLED, 41, 10s. on 8500 Shares, ° ; . . . 12,750 

CALLED UP, ° j . . ‘ —— £74,750 


ISSUE OF £40,000 FIVE PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS of £100 each, having a Maximum Currency of TEN YEARS, from rsth May 


1891. The Debentures will be redeemed at the price of £105 for each Debenture of £100 by annual drawings, commencing at 15th May 1894, one-eighth part 


(£5000) of the total Issue being repayable at that date, and so on at the rate of £5000 yearly thereafter, until 15th May rgor. 


The Debenture Bonds will be a First CHARGE on the Properties of the Company, which-are to be conveyed in trust to Trustees, to be held by them’for the Deben 
ture-holders. - 


The DEBENTURES will be issued at Par, as follows :—£5 per £100 payable on Application and the Balance on Allotment. Debentures applied for may, if desired, 


be paid up in full on Application. 
TRUSTEES FOR THE! DEBENTURE-HOLDERS- 
THE HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


SOLICITORS FOR THE TRUSTEES 
Messrs. TATHAM & LOUSADA, Solicitors, 17 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. Messrs. MACANDREW, WRIGHT & MURRAY, W.S., 13 Hill Street, Edinburgh, 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER JAMES MACDONALD, Esgq., 110 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
JAMES WRIGHT CHISHOLM, Esq., Glenthorn, Preston, Brighton. 
JAMES ALGERNON IND, Esq., Whitehall, Colchester. 
}\AMES JACKSON, Esq., J.P., 17 Kensington Court, Kensington, London, W. 
D. T. SUTHERLAND, Esq., Provost of Bathgate, North Britain. 
jankers—THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND (LIMITED), Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, and Branches. 
Engineer and Consulting,Chemist—A. C. THOMSON, Esq. 
Solicittors—Messrs. FRANCIS & JOHNSON, 5 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
Brokers—Messrs. STENHOUSE & JOHNSTON, 30 St. Andrew Square, and Stock Exchange, Edinburgh. 
Auditor—F. W. LORD, Esq., F.C.A. Secretary—A. J. MAY, Esq. 
Offices—110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Company was formed for the purpose of acquiring and working the extensive and valuable Shale Fields of LawHeap, TARBRAX, GREENFIELD, and CopBiNsHaw, 
in Lanarkshire, the Crude Oil Works at T'anrax, and also the extensive Oil Refinery at LANARK ; and of conducting the business of Manufacturers of Mineral Oils, and 
of the various products from Shale. These Shale Fields have a surface area of upwards of 2300 acres, and they form one of the largest properties held by any one Company 
in the Mineral Oil Trade in Scotland. Both the Works and the Refinery are conveniently situated, and have ample railway facilities. 

The present Issue of Debentures is made, in order to provide capital for the profitable extension of the business, and for the further development of the Shale Fields. 
The additions proposed to be made to the Buildings, Plant, and Mact ill i il y reduce the cost of output and of manufacture. Estimates have 
been made, showing the saving so expected, a sent through-put. When the proposed new Plant, etc., is in full 















nd the consequent add 
work, the through-put can be increased to from 375 to 400 tons daily. 
To secure this Issue of Debentures, the Properties of the Company are to be conveyed to the Trustees for the Debenture-holders, and they will be held by them in 
trust until the whole Debentures are redeemed or repaid. ‘The amount of the Debentures outstanding from time to time during the period to 15th May 1gor will forma 
First Charge on the Properties. 
T : ee ths } : ; yf / , me - ¢ —_— —— 
The properties were valued, as at 30th September 1890, by Mr. A. C. Thomson, the Manager, at £71,917, 4s. 6d., and this, in the opinion of the Directors, is a safe 
and moderate valuation ; and they consider that, after the improvements and extensions are completed, the value will be increased to upwards of £100,00 


The Trustees for the Debenture-holders have, however, considered it desirable to have independent verification of these statements and valuations, and, accordingly, 
reports have been of i the instructions of the Trustees, from Mr. James M‘Creath and Mr G. H. Geddes, Mining Engineers, on the Shale-Fields; and from Mr. 
A. Neilson, Engineer, 


aisley, on the Works of the Company. Copies of these accompany the Prospectus. 





Mr. Thomson, the Manager of the Company, has prepared a statement showing an estimated profit of upwards of £20,000 on the extended through-put, as based on 


present actual experience. Mr. Thomson’s figures have been checked by Mr. Neilson, as an expert reporting for the Trustees, who fully substantiates their correctness. 

Copy of the Minute of Agreement and Declaration of Trust between the Company of the one part, and the Home and Colonial Assets and Debenture Corporation, 
Limited, of the other part, for the purpose of securing this issue of Debentures, and of the Form of the Debenture Bond, may be seen at the OFFICES of the COMPANY, 
110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.; or at the OFFICES of the TRUSTEES, 34 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 64 QUEEN STREE1 
EDINBURGH; and also at the OFFICES of the BROKERS and SOLICITORS, where, and from whom and the BANKERS, PROSPECTUSES and FORMS of 
APPLICATION for DEBENTURES may be obtained. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 
3RANCHES in VicToRIA, NEw SouTH WALES, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Authorised capital, £2,000,000; subscribed £251,685 ; 


paid-up, £100,317; total capital, and 
reserve fund, £261,708. 





Head Office—QvUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. CaPITAL,. . . . . « $2,000,000] SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
South Australian Branch—RoyvaL_ EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, Paip-up CaPiITAL, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 
ADELAIDE. RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 


Tasmanian Branch—LivERPooLt STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. CRavEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLey G. J. PonNSONBY, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 
Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 


London Branch—18 KinG WIiLLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. 7 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. DUTT, Manager. 


One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 


tre yay baltyeanst 2 Yo © Oo REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
DEBENTURES. | SCOTLAND, Limited. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL , ‘ £505,000. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by atteched coupons. Directors. 
Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and GerorGe AuLpjo JamiEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, GerorGE Topp CuHiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 


and moneys of the Bank. 
Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassiz, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawriz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreiFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
7 ) r > . Joun WarraCck, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
aes a See Lee CRS. DESSHT EE ES. Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DuNLOP. 
THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT | Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
COMPANY Li it d REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
pf emmey | ASSETS f Bank d Insol E cc ies in Liquidation —ané 
INCORPORATED BY A D $ LIS o ankrupt an nsolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation — vd 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. a paar: 876 | CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
PAID-UP CAPITAL . ian. ee ‘ ‘a ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
RESERVE FUND,|. . . °: 2 ?: : 16,848 | DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. | The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, DzBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLIC 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 





SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, | To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
| Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


17 Duke STREET, EpINBURGH. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 


appear. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO CUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 








REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limite) 
30—34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JuNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepik, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


he Term begcan April 25 


~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
_ WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 





PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 

Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 


uments the quality is equally good, while the 





In the less expens 


choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 
as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 


with rows of keys and organ lals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to 800 guineas. 





eC 








ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £504 year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College 
Names must be entered before June 20. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 


INVERNESS COLLEGE. 


President of Council 





The Most Noble the Marquis oF STAFFORD. 
Head-Master—H. D. ‘THOMAS, M.A., 

Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford, assisted by OxrorD and CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATES. : ‘ 

Modelled on the great English Schools, with special attention to Modern Lan- 
guages and Mathematics Chemical Laboratory. Gymnasium. Every Boarding 
Convenience. Splendid Climate. i i 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in June, Two of £40, Two of £30 
per annum. Papers will be set in Mathematics, Latin, French, German, and 
English. Allowance for age. 

Recent Successes—Two Successes at Woolwich. two at Sandhurst (one Second on 
the List); Silver Medallist Chemistry Class, Edin. Univ. The Civit SERVICE 
Commissionrrs have appointed INVERNESS COLLEGE a Centre for the Army Prelim 
Exam., June. j 








Pulvermacher’s 


ELECTRIC GIRDLE 


Price TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, 


Is the CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE ever offered to the Public, and for restoring lost 


nerve and muscular power it has no equal. 


Pulvermacher’s Electric Girdle, 
Whilst powerful enough to deflect a needle across the Atlantic 
Ocean, is so harmless that a child can wear it without discomfort, 
and for RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and 
NEURALGIA it acts like aecharm. Testimonials for torpid 
liver, indigestion, and nervous debility have been received by 
thousands at 


PULVERMACHER’S Galvanic Establishment, 
194 Regent Street, London, W. 


Pamphiets Free. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


At the 58d Annual Meeting on 25th March last the ite were the Results Reported for the year 1890. 
New Assurances completed were £1,032,008. 
Premiums in year, £600,820. Total Income, £907,648. 
The Claims (including Bonus Additions*) were £431,466. 
* These averaged about 49 per cent. on Assurances which participated. 
THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS (increased by £363,150) amounted to £7,356,619. 


The Expenses were under 10 per cent. of premium income. 


IN THIS SOCIETY ARE COMBINED 
THE ADVANTAGES OF MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the first for the yearly 
payment which elsewhere would be charged (with profits) for £1000 only, —equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policy-holders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early 


death there is a Joss. Large additions have thus been made to the Policies of those who participate, notwithstanding the lowness-of the 
premiums. 





THE SURPLUS at last Investigation (31st December 1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was distributed among 9384 
Policies entitled to participate. First shares (with a few unimportant exceptions) ranged from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent., according to age 
and class. Other Policies were increased in all 50 and 8o per cent. 


It is to be borne in mind that, had the higher premiums usually charged been paid, not only would the original assurance have been greater, but the 
amount of bonus additions would have been correspondingly larger 


EXAMPLES OF PREMIUM FOR £100 AT DEATH—WITH PROFITS. 


AGE. 25 | 30 35 | 49 45 5° 55 
During Life, £1 18 o | £2 1 6 £2 6 10 42 14 9 43 ) £4 1 7 L 1 41 
21 Payments, . 3 2 12 6 215 4 3 Oo 2 3 gg st 3 17 «CO 4 12 1 5 10 








[The usual zon-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. ] 


# person of 30 may secure A 1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of J. 20, 55s This premium would generally elsewhere secure 
£800 only, instead ‘of £1000. OR, he may secure £1000 by 21 yearly payments of £27, 13s. 4d.,—deing thus free of payment after age $0. 


+t At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60 is for £1000, £33, 14s. 2d.,—-about the same as m st offices require during the whole term 
of life. Before the Premiums have ceased, the policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. To PROFESSIONAL MEN and 
others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payment system is specially recommended. 

Arrangements as to SURRENDERS, NON-FORFEITURE, LOANS ON POLICIEs, 


EARLY PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, FREE RESIDENCE, 
are specially liberal. 


etc., 


POLICIES as a rule are WORLD-WIDE after 5 years provided the Assured has attained age 30. 


REPORTS with full information and Statement of Principles may be had on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 





44, 4%, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 


FORMERLY 
THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY OF CHINA, 
JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, LIMITED. 


CapiITAL SUBSCRIBED, 


: ‘ 2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up, and in course of being paid, . : 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunpD, in hand and in course of being received, 223,000 ° 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, 1,748,906 § Oo 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBeErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.tys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
43 ms for Three and Four Years. 
5 - for Five Years and over. 
Interest paid half-yearly. Dividend paid, 16 per cent. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK —— LIMITED. 


CapPiITAL SUBSCRIBED AND Palp-vpP, 
With power to increase to £2,000,000. 

Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLB STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

West End Offiice—25 Cockspurk STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 

Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 

EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
AnpREw Beatson BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex Officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 


For 3 or more years fixed, 


£600, 000. 


at5 percent. per annum. 


sy 9 to 12 months, ° ° ; — os ms 
” 6 to 8 ” a oJ ° ” : ” ” 
9 3 to 5 9 


EpINBURGH Ovexe—ss ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY Manager. 


HATTON COURT, 


PAID UP C: 
RESERVE 


A PITAL (40,000 Shares), £800,000 
FUND, P . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CHARTER. 


WILLIAM Curis 
Sir H. S. Cunnin 
Sir ALFRED Dex 
JOHN “pana Sh 
Ma 


Copp 
Secret 


THE Nati 
AG 


3ombay. 
Calcutta. 
Akyab. 
Rangoon. 
Penang. 
Thaiping. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
ILE Levita, Esq. 
WILLIAM Paterson, Esq. 


TIAN, Esq Em 
a Fe K.C. I.E. 


.M.G. RoBERT STEWART, 


WYTHER, Esq. 
nager— JOHN 


Sub-Manager—Catt 
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and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
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NOTES 

On the afternoon of Friday week the House of Commons 
made the usual insignificant progress with the Land Pur- 
chase Bill, the Government having a large majority in 
every division. Inthe evening Mr. Angus Sutherland 
brought forward a resolution calling on the Government 
for legislation to stop the spread of deer forests in the 
North of Scotland, which had become ‘a grave national 
danger. Dr. Cameron supported him, and mover and 
seconder between them triumphantly demonstrated the 
weakness of their case. Give us back the sheep and take 
away the deer, was the burden of their song; though we 
suspect the returning sheep would have but short shrift 
at their latest champions’ hands. The Lord Advocate re- 
plied in a bantering but thoroughly effective strain. He 
showed the vague and untrustworthy nature of the evidence 
brought forward (Mr. Sutherland gave 200,000, Dr. Clark 
1,100,000, as the number of acres afforested since 84) ; 
reminded the House that sheep farms had been turned 
into deer forests out of no mere caprice but owing to the 
simple economic fact that sheep had ceased to pay; and 
quoted the opinion of the Crofters Commission that deer 
forests, while affording regular occupation to much the 
same number of the local population as sheep farms, give 
Mr. Marjoribanks 
contributed an additional refutation of Mr. Sutherland’s 


occasional employment to many more. 


arguments, and afterwards voted with him; while Mr. 
Chaplin gallantly slew the three-times slain. 
was rejected by 126 to 93. 


The motion 





In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Knutsford 
moved the second reading of the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Bill. He pointed out that no mere local question was at 
stake. The bill was necessary to enable the Imperial 
Government to carry out the modus vivendi and to 
secure the observance of treaty obligations in exist- 
ence long before Newfoundland possessed a legislature of 
her own. There was, no doubt, a feeling in the colony 
against the measure ; and to give the colonists an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the difficulty themselves he undertook 
that the further consideration of the bill should be post- 
poned until after the Whitsuntide holidays. The Opposi- 
tion concurred in admitting the necessity of some action 
being taken, and Lord Dunraven was solitary, as he so 
often is, in speaking against the bill, which was read a 


second time without a division. 


Anour the second part of the Budget—(with the first 
we deal elsewhere)—there is really nothing to be said. 
Naturally, therefore, no self-respecting person has opened 
his mouth in criticism. Mr. Gladstone made a disingenuous 
speech at Hastings ; but he did not venture to repeat it 
in the House. 
of helotry in the Commons on Monday. 


Sir William Harcourt gave an exhibition 
Mr. Gladstone 
has been answered: the respectable Sir William it is un- 
necessary to answer. The country is almost tired of 
amateur government: it is not like to be interested in 
Mr. Goschen’s distribution of his extra- 


ordinary outlay is strictly in accordance with precedent. 


amateur finance. 


If we had raised more money at once from the tax- 
payers it would have been impossible to spend it; for 
the dockyards will not be hurried beyond a certain point. 
Finally, it is our duty to see that Mr. Gladstone should 
never have another chance of wasting the public funds, 
as is his custom, by refusing to appropriate money to the 
The iron-clads 
we are building are part of the capital stock of the nation. 
A manufacturer does not pay for his machinery out of the 
income of a single year. The real objection of these 
statesmen is to the policy of National Defence. And it 
is, on the whole, a pity that they dare not say so. 


completion of ships already on the slips. 





In the Commons on Tuesday the Edinburgh Waverley 
Station Bill was read a second time, despite Dr. Clark and 
Sir George Campbell. The Land Purchase Bill was sped 
a very little on its way, the wheels of it groaning sadly 
—owing mainly to Mr. Seymour Keay’s indulgence in a 
gruesome ‘ passion for retrospection,’ as the Chief Secretary 
put it. In the evening Mr. John Ellis moved in favour of 
reducing the number of licensed houses and of giving full 
powers as regards granting and withholding licences to the 
local authorities. Mr. Forrest Fulton proposed as an amend- 
ment to add the words ‘ provided equitable compensation 
be given.” Mr. John Morley expounded his views at some 
length on the licensing question. He repeated the foolish 
old cant against ‘ tied’ houses (which, as a rule, are not 
the least orderly and well conducted in the trade), and 
expressed his disapproval of making municipal corporations 
the licensing bodies. They had other matters to mind. 
What he desired to see was bodies expressly appointed for 
licensing purposes in touch with and reflecting popular 
opinion. Mr. Fulton’s amendment was approved and the 
motion thus amended carried by a majority of 61. 





In the Lower House on Wednesday Mr. J. Rowlands 
moved the second reading of his bill for the ‘ Enfranchise- 
ment’ of Leaseholders—in plain English for robbing Peter, 
as the Home Secretary put it, to pay a number of little 
Pauls. The leasehold system may not be the best in the 
world: one need not look further than Scotland for a 
better. But a man should be able to do what he pleases 
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with his own, and the worst form of remedy is to make a 
handsome present out of the landlord’s pocket to the 
present holders of leases. ‘This was very clearly seen by 
Mr. Haldane, who met the bill with a thoroughgoing and 
—from a Radical point of view—infinitely more logical 
and satisfactory amendment in favour of providing powers 
for the regulation of such holdings in the interest of the 
community and for appropriating ‘ unearned increment’ 
to the public purse. (He omitted, of course, to mention 
powers for refunding ‘ unearned decrement.) ‘he whole 
discussion, as Mr. Matthews said, displayed that disregard 
of the law of the land and of the rights of property which 
characterises Wednesday debates. Mr. Haldane desired 
to concentrate landed property in the hands of two or 
three large owners that he might overthrow it at a single 
blow ; and some of the supporters of the bill desired, by 
creating a number of small owners, to create an artificial 
sentiment in favour of private ownership. But the argu- 
ments of both sides really amounted to a negation of the 
principle of property. And Mr. Haldane’s amendment 
was rejected by 314 to 39, while a narrow majority of 13 
threw out the bill. 





On Thursday the House of Commons had a lively dis- 
cussion on the future course of Parliamentary business. 
The First Lord of the Treasury moved that the Irish Land 
Bill should have precedence of other matters on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays ; and indicated that the Govern- 
ment looked forward te the prorogation of the House in 
July. Sir Henry James moved as an amendment that 
the precedence on Wednesdays should only last until the 
measure had passed through the Commons Committee. 
The amendment, which was intended to prevent a discus- 
sion on Female Suffrage which Mr. Smith had made an 
exception to his rule, was carried by 218 to 159 votes. 
On the question being put, the motion was then adopted 
by 279 to 84 votes, amid the loud complaints of members 
who were thus deprived of the opportunity of riding their 
particular hobby-horses. ‘lhe committee stage of the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill was resumed, but comparatively little 
progress was made with it. 





Tue Manipur expedition has been a walk-over. The 
three columns—advancing from Kohima in Assam, from 
Silchar in Cachar, and from Tammu in Upper Burmah— 
marched on the appointed day into the Rajah’s capital. 
The streets were empty ; the palace was in ruins; princes, 
soldiers, and the chief part of the inhabitants had fled. 
Within the palace gates the heads of the murdered British 
officials were still festering in the sun; but the Jubraj, 
the Senaputty, and the others had not waited to see 
what would happen in the presence of these evidences 
of their handiwork: they had fled to the hills and the 
Kukis. General Graham alone encountered any opposi- 
tion on the march. A body of Manipuris had thrown up 
earthworks across his march, and he cleverly trapped them 
by delivering an impetuous charge in front and cutting 
off their retreat in rear. The problem is how to apply 
these tactics to the fugitive Manipuri Princes. To hunt 
them through the Hill Country is a task that will try all 
the patience and skill of the officers engaged. And yet it 
is certain that if they are left alone they will come back 
to trouble us and Manipur. 





Tue full story of the massacre of March, as told by Mrs. 
Grimwood, wife of the murdered Political Agent, and sup- 
plemented by Lieut. Woods and others, is so strange as to 
be well-nigh incredible. According thereto, a British Com- 
missioner proceeds into a remote and turbulent Hill State 
with the secret intent of imposing the will of the Viceroy 
and banishing the most powerful man it contains. To 
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effect this work he takes with hima guard of four hundred 
Goorkhas, each with only forty rounds of ammunition . 
hardly more than certain rounds a-piece tor the twelve hei, 
dred warriors that guard the Palace. ‘lhe Senaputty is in. 
vited to a durbar, at which he is to be seized for deporta- 
tion. He takes alarm and feigns illness, whereupon an 
attack is ordered on the Palace. Soon the twelve hundred 
rifles and ten guns by which it is defended have turned 
their fire upon the almost defenceless Residency. Then 
follow scenes of slaughter, heroism, and savagery : till at 
two in the morning of the second day the remnant of the 
little garrison, with Mrs, Grimwood among them, cut their 
way out, are fired on all the route by the Manipuris, and 
atter eight days of hardship and fighting reach the British 
out-posts. Now, all this means the grossest and crudest 
blundering. We have had sixty years’ experience of the 
Manipuris, and we know their character and strength. It 
should have been known that under the given conditions 
they would be sure to fight ; and that we were sure to 
be beaten ; and that massacre would follow. We have 
not even a stone to throw at them on the ground of 
treachery: if there was treachery, the British Commis. 
sioner began it. 

forthcoming soon. 


Authoritative information should be 
We shall then know better how to 
distribute the blame, and what measures to take tor the 
future settlement of Manipur, 





Our other little border war has been vigorously prose- 
cuted, and the predatory tribes of the Muranzai country 
have been taught a lesson they should not forget in a 
hurry. Sir William Lockhart’s column has cleared the 
Samona ridge, and General ‘Turner's troops have scoured 
Nine Khel villages were burned, and to 
these General Brownlow has added three. ‘The rebels, 
assisted by Afridi clans, showed themselves in force on the 
hills, but took care to keep out of range. Latterly they 


the Bagri valley. 


made overtures, and permission was given them to send 
in an embassy. Untortunately, after burning an Akhel or 
Afridi village there is little else to take but skin: and as 


long as this is sate there is pretty certain to be mischief. 





Tue British Consul in Delagoa Bay telegraphs that two ot 
the officers of the South Africa Chartered Company—Mr. 
Colquhoun and Mr. Pawley—have been savagely assaulted 
by a Portuguese officer. Anti-British teeling runs so strong 
among the Portuguese in Delagoa Bay that the lives ot 
our subjects are not safe. Sir John Willoughby reports 
that even if, through the presence of British warships 
at the Pungwé mouth, expeditions should get started up 
the river in accordance with the treaties, the route is too 
dangerous to travel, owing to the ‘ uncontrollable animo- 
It is high time these 

Meantime the British 


Government keeps submitting modified proposals for a 


sity of the Portuguese soldiers.’ 
creatures were taught their lesson. 


new Convention ; and the Portuguese Government keeps 
objecting, and proposing new modifications, and out there 
the Portuguese assault and batter British officials and 
thwart the course of British trade. It is impossible to 
refrain from the wish that our old ally were really worth 


a good sound thrashing. 





Cuitt having sunk part of her navy, shot down her own 
troops, burned her custom-houses and public buildings, 
paralysed her trade, and nearly wrecked her credit, is now 
to have peace. There has been a naval battle, and the 
insurgent man-of-war, Blanco Encalada, has been sunk 
with 160 souls on board by a torpedo boat in Caldera Bay. 
The rebels have had enough of the civil war ; the Govern- 
ment had more than enough of it lang syne. ‘There will 
now, it is believed, be peace, and possibly coalition between 
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the parties that have been cutting each other's throats ; 
and then again more rebellion. Chili was once the model 
South American Republic. She has done more in the last 
few months to undo herself and her reputation than any 
combination of outside enemies could have achieved. Her 
reputation to-day is not better than that of the Argentine 


Republic, and can give little odds even to Peru. 





In the case of Penhryn v. Gale, which came to an abrupt 
end last Saturday on the second day of trial, the defen- 
dant’s plea was seen at once to be very nearly untenable. 
He had presented that in the plaintiff's stables ‘the air 
evidently affected the horses so marvellously that they 
rarely galloped in public two days alike’: in other words, 
there was foul play in connection with Lord Penrhyn’s 
horses. Brought to book, he asserted that he did not 
impute anything to his Lordship himself but only (it would 
seem) to his servants or to those having charge. The 
distinction was rather ingenious than useful: at any rate 
it failed, and the defendant had to confess that (for the pur- 
pose of this action) the character of his Lordship’s stables 
is as pure as his Lordships own. Verdict and judgment 
by agreement for £100 with costs followed, and so the 
case was ended. But Mr. Gale had admitted his injustice 
to the stables; and, though a horse cannot, his groom can 
sue for libel. Mr. Gale will probably find himself the ob- 
ject of many actions, and he would do well to agree with 
his adversaries quickly. Why put off the day of settlement 
till every possible legal expense has been incurred ? 





Tue Manningham Mill strike has collapsed, and the 
workers have returned at the employers’ terms, but the 
loss in wages alone is estimated at £72,000. After a 
struggle of twenty-four weeks’ duration the Todmorden 
weavers have resumed work on the somewhat vague pro- 
mise that the employers will pay the scale if they were 
not paying it before. In Jarrow a body of engineers has 
come out in sympathy with a gang of plumbers, and has 
thus thrown a number of other men idle. Some disturb- 
ance has occurred in the Liverpool iron trade but nothing 
serious is anticipated from it. The Greenock riveters have 
also struck work, but in their case, too, a speedy adjust- 
ment is expected. The Dundee moulders have received 
notice of a reduction of wages to the extent of two shil- 
lings a week ; and a similar intimation has been made 
to the miners in the North of England. The strike of 
German miners is beginning to give way, and the autho- 
rities have arrested one of the leaders on a charge of in- 
citing men to revolt. It has been resolved by the Belgian 
miners to join the movement, but their resolution is, 
fortunately, somewhat belated. The Illinois miners have 
determined to strike with the view of forcing an eight 
hours’ day. Pittsburg is still the scene of a conflict be- 
tween the strikers and the authorities ; but, in spite of 
threats of dynamite, order is being restored. Some 
Detroit carmen came out on strike, and destroyed the 
property of their employers, but were speedily routed by 
The New York State Board of Arbitration 
reports that there are between sixty and seventy thou- 


the police. 


sand persons affected by sweating in the district, and 
recommends that the system should be suppressed. 


Tue Caledonian Mineral Oil Company (Limited) invites 
subscriptions for an issue of £40,000 five per cent. first 
mortgage debenture bonds of £100 each, having a maxi- 
mum currency of ten years from the 15th curt. Of the 
debentures an eighth, that is £5000, will be redeemed 
every year at the rate of £105 each; and during their 
currency they will form a first charge on the properties of 
the company, which has an authorised capital of £120,000, 
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MR. GOSCHEN’S SURPRISE 


HERE sense, honesty, and patriotism can be 
found in combination on one side only, it were 

a libel on the country to hint a doubt of that side’s 
success. Recent surpluses, it is true, have led to no 
But to have secured the safety 
of India, the command of the sea, and a sort of settle- 
ment—(a settlement only temporary, no doubt)—of 
the Irish difficulty, to have reduced the debt by some 
thirty millions, and at home to have provided for local 
self-government and for free education, will show as no 
bad record for a single term of office. Sheer economy of 
administration has given us three-quarters of a million 
sterling: which has been applied—amongst other things 
—to the equipment of the Volunteers. The late Liberal 
party had left the country troubled and disorganised, 
discontented at home and humiliated abroad. To-day 
we are more powerful, more prosperous, better governed, 
and better respected than we have been for generations. 
The Budget, on the whole, is a notable success. We 


remission of taxation. 


do not all approve the proposed measure of free educa- 
tion. It is this, it is that, it is the other. But it carries 
its own remedy, and the one thing certain is that to 
oppose it would be worse than inexpedient. 

The end in view is unexceptionable. In the old 
Every man in the 
country, from duke to tinker, was bred to his own 
He was, consequently, well educated in the 
full sense of the word: though commonly enough he 
could not write his own name. Our present system of 
mere information, as a legacy from individualism, is 
already out of date. It is bound to be superseded 
before long: and the sooner the better. But in the 
meantime it is less dangerous than no education at all. 
In the mad interlude of Radicalism we were taught to 
believe there was one golden rule: every man was for 
himself, and the Devil (or the manufacturer) had a 
moral right to take the hindmost. So, in the educa- 
tion which the Radicals imposed on us, each man was to 
have knowledge of ‘the three Rs.’: because the intelli- 
gence he gained thereby made him a more valuable 
‘hand’ for his master. Beyond that, he was left to his 
own devices; and if, unguided and uninformed, he fell a 
victim to Radical fallacies, why, so much the better for 
the fallacy-mongers. But somehow or other the sense of 
the nation has asserted itself, and education, even of the 
new or defective kind, has turned out to be on the side 
of the Tories. ‘The Board School itself now works for 
us—if only by enabling the generality to read the 
and the towns, in England at least, become 


days apprenticeship was the rule. 


business. 


papers : 
each year more solid on our side as the fatuities of 
Parliamentary Radicalism are exposed. Opposition to 
Mr. Goschen’s measure is cropping up in divers quar- 
ters. The irreconcilables of Church and Dissent, light- 
headed Radicals and fanatical champions of things as 
they are, middle-class economists and Spencerians carp- 
ing in the wilderness, are all arrayed in the path. Which 
for them. Education stands 





is extremely unfortunate 
on the base of everlasting duty. 
sity of man and the first function of government. For 
unnumbered centuries ‘the sons of Adam, in sleepless 


It is a prime neces- 


effort, have been devising, doing, discovering. In 
mysterious indissoluble communion they have ‘ warred 
against the great black empire of Necessity and Night.” 
Who are we that we should deny to any class the 
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common conquests of our fathers and theirs ? ‘ Heavier 
wrong, said Carlyle fifty years ago, ‘is not done under 
the sun. That way, at all events, lie mere asphyxia 
and everlasting death. 

But at the same time a fustian jacket can give a man 
no rights above his fellows. 'To wear a leathern apron 
is no claim to privilege. A unionist’s ticket is no 
badge of superiority. Class-distinctions, in fact, in 
favour of the working-man may not be tolerated. We 
cannot for ever pay rates of four shillings in the pound 
for the education of our neighbour's children. The 
cost of abolishing the school pence will be about equal 
in amount to one penny of income-tax; and the 
income-tax is far too heavy. The objections to free 
schooling which have been made on the ground of 
principle come (to say no more of them) much too 
late in the day. In one way and another the com- 
munity is already burdened with three-quarters of the 
whole expense. ‘The direct payments of the parents 
come, as it is, to less than the other local contribu- 
tions, and to far less than the Government grant ; 
while at the same time they often bear most cruelly 
on individuals. ‘To deprive a man struggling on the 
border-line of destitution of the services of his chil- 
dren is justified by the need for considering the in- 
terests of the children themselves and of the State. 
But to extort from him, at a moment, it may be, when 
every penny is of the last importance, the money to 
pay for the education thus forced upon him comes peri- 
lously near unjustifiable oppression. It is far better 
to distribute the expense as fairly as possible over 
the community : and the freeing of the schools is the 
natural consequence of compulsory education. The 
real injustice lies in the present incidence of taxation. 
An entire rearrangement of finances is necessary. The 
pocket of the prosperous artisan is easily reached : and 
if he like to work out the cost of his children’s school- 
ing in an increased consumption of beer there is no 
reason why we should disappoint him. Only, in one 
fashion or another, he must be made to pay his own 
way ; and the present Budget gives strong argument 
for an early reduction in the income-tax. 

That the proposal is Socialistic needs no disproof. 
We have outlived the jejune theories of the last genera- 
tion. The community as a whole must care for its own 
interests ; and education is before everything a national 
concern. There is no fear, under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, of our going any further. Free schools must not— 
(and will not)—be followed by free breakfasts; and when 
our opponents attempt to pass such an enactment we 
shall have the country at our back in preventing them. 
It is the interest of the Church to accept the change as 
quietly and as gratefully as possible. That it is made in 
her interests the Dissenters, at all events, have had the 
wit to perceive. Indeed, the best argument in favour 
of the proposal is that it has hopelessly disconcerted 
Her Majesty’s Opposition. The country districts will 
now be safe for a generation to come. On the whole, 
as a matter of practical politics as well as for the 
side of principle, this part of the Budget—the only 
part that has been seriously discussed—is beyond re- 
proach: and the party will do well to support it 
unanimously. There is a likelihood of no split in the 
Conservative ranks. Membersgwill decline to form a 
cave to accommodate The Pall @Mall Gazette. But even 
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more fatal than a cave to the future of Toryism and 
the prospects of the country would be any widespread 
symptoms of lukewarmness or disgust. We shall al] 
do well to remember that, as Lord Derby says, the re. 
lief of the parents removes“a popular grievance while jt 
imposes no fresh burden on any class. Moreover, the 
Tory, at all events, knows how to sink minor differences 
to avoid the least chance of national disaster. And 
that any miscarriage at the general election would be 
nothing short of national disaster the country is pretty 
well persuaded. 





WHICH TO BELIEVE ? 
Wwe the Land Purchase Bill become a mere 
excuse for a fight between the Treasury Bench 
and the Obstructives, the war goes merrily on in Ire- 
land. It continues, as before, to be a 
nell contra mundum. 


rase of Par- 
We see no evidence that the 
Athanasius of this battle is losing ground. What 
the great ‘illiterate vote’ will do when the general 
election comes may not depend on any effort of Mr, 
Parnell’s; but himself appears more, and not less, 
superior to his enemies than he seemed six months 
ago. His so-called rivals are simply disappearing, 
Where is Mr. Justin M°Carthy ? and what is Mr. Tim 
Healy doing, unless it be answering accusations of 
bribe-taking and misconduct as a barrister brought by 
his own countrymen? Incidentally, by the way, the 
squabble between him and Mr. P. N. Fitzgerald reveals 
the interesting fact that the legal Insh patriot pockets 
large fees for defending the victims of Saxon tyranny. 
No wonder that Mr. Tim Healy is prompt to put a stop 
to stories which may ‘ deprive me of the means of earn- 
ing my bread’ (and butter) at the expense of the patriot 
treasure-chest. In the meantime Parnell is addressing 
enthusiastic audiences from Mayo to Waterford. His 
decision not to accept the duel at Cork for which Mr. 
Maurice Healy is so eager has not made his friends 
less resolute to fight for him at Thurles, nor the less 
ready to cheer him at Clonmel. He is even preparing 
openly to have it out with the Church. Whether 
he did originally intend to beard the ecclesiastical 
lion, Dr. Croke, in his den at Thurles, or the report 
that he was coming was only one of those things 
which ‘get into the papers, his supporters had no 
scruple about defying the noble beast. ‘They fell upon 
the procession which was on its way to the ‘ Palace’ to 
condole with Dr. Croke on the outrage with which he 
was threatened—yea, even with blackthorns did they 
fall. And they hammered it, and “twas only the strenu- 
ous efforts of a brutal constabulary that enabled the 
faithful to hear the Archbishop of Cashel sing his own 
praises as patriot and confessor. 

The address to the clergy of Ireland which Parnell 
put at the end of his Clonmel speech next day came 
very appropriately after the Thurles incident. He 
knows his hearers and the power of his enemies too 
well to answer the priests in their own tone of scur- 
rility. Yet he let them understand quite clearly that 
their authority has limits, and he warned them that 
opposition to him will be represented by his party 
as opposition to Ireland. The clergy, who have been 
beaten by him once before, know very well that if he 
can persuade the farmers that their cause will be best 
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served by his success, he will get firm hold upon the one 
force which can break their power. ‘The very failure of 
the Plan of Campaign has helped him. ‘The central por- 
tion of his discourse, which was devoted entirely to this 
odious fraud, is the most important piece of public speak- 
ing heard in Ireland, or out of it, for many a day. He 
did three things—each of some value. (1) He announced 
the utter failure of the Plan; (2) he showed that it had 
both been a folly from the first, and was entirely the 
work of his insubordinate followers ; and (3) he fastened 
the responsibility, first,on Mr. Gladstone and the Eng- 
lish Separatists. The failure is a simple matter-of-fact, 
demonstrated by the surrender of the tenants on the 
Glensharrold estate. ‘The other two points are partly 
matters of opinion ; but there is abundant evidence to 
show that once more Parnell has found it convenient 
to tell the truth. 
but Mr. Gladstone’s description of his assertions as 
‘utterly unfounded, he would be entitled to be be- 
lieved. Whenever Mr. Gladstone assures us that state- 


If there were nothing in his favour 


ments inconvenient to himself are ‘utterly unfounded * 
we know them at once to be substantially true. But 
there is other, and only just less convincing, proof that 
the ‘late’ leader, who will not consider himself de- 
posed, was in a vein of honesty at Clonmel. His story 
is that he never approved the Plan: he foresaw that it 
would be too costly for the resources of his party. ‘ As 
soon as I could stir °—(for the Plan was launched when 
Fox or Preston or another was indisposed)—this view 
of the case was laid before Mr. William O’Brien. — It 
was approved by Mr. Gladstone, who also thought he 
saw signs that the plan ‘was ruining them in Eng- 
land.” So it was to be limited: as being ‘ bad busi- 
ness’ and too risky to justify extensive speculation. 
But on second thoughts Mr. Gladstone saw cause to 
believe that ‘they in England’ had been more com- 
pletely educated than he had at first supposed. Here- 
upon the Plan was taken up and extensively applied in 
order that the party capital might be increased by 
evictions. His hand being forced, Parnell accepted the 
inevitable. He sacrificed Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s £5000, 
and would have stood to the last by the tenants, who 
were wheedled into turning out that Mr. Gladstone 
might have more matter for oratory. But for neither 
Plan nor consequences is he responsible. He did not 
call the tenants out, nor is it his fault that Mr. Justin 
M°Carthy, the servant of many masters, is not allowed 
that money in Paris. Therefore, says Parnell to the 
dupes of the Plan, make what terms you can, and re- 
member who it was that induced you to incur eviction, 
and now leave you helpless and starving. 

We can understand that this version of the story 
should be flatly denied by Mr. Gladstone, and should 
provoke furious contradiction from the gutter-sparrows, 
It is not wanting in audacity, and it is not absolutely 
candid. Yet it squares well enough with certain known 
facts. The Plan of Campaign was the work of Messrs. 
O’Brien and Dillon, and was framed while the identity 
of Parnell was lost in Fox-Preston. When the true 
Parnell emerged, he barely tolerated it, while the future 
rebels went on indulging in the pleasing conviction that 
they had at last a policy of their own. It did hang fire 
for a time, and then extend under the patronage of 
Gladstonians who came to figure at evictions, At Dal- 
keith and elsewhere Mr. Gladstone, when it had lasted 
VOL. V. 
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With all these 
patent facts in Parnell’s favour, and nothing against 
him but the denial of the old gentleman who apologised 
to Colonel Dopping, we know where the balance of pro- 
bability lies. As for the actual position of the fraud, 
it is plain for all men to see. The Plan has failed, the 
tenants have been duped, the politicians who coaxed 
them out have tried to make capital out of them, and 
are not giving them the least assistance. What re- 
mains, then, for the tenants to do but to go back on 
the best terms they can get ? They will go back with 
the knowledge that it is Parnell’s enemies, Irish and 
English alike, that are responsible for their misfortunes. 
And once more the Uncrowned King will have profited 
out of his enemies’ labours. 


a season, did find apologies for it. 





PENNELL V. HERKOMER 


JROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A., has spoken at 
last. An unkind public threatened to miscon- 
strue his prolonged and dignified silence : he has there- 
fore been moved to offer an explanation to The Times. 
His letter, as is inevitable in the exposition of a pecu- 
liarly bad case, is petulant and disingenuous. Mr. 
Herkomer has tried to clear his character, but it is 
plain that the enterprise was undertaken with a heavy 
heart and at another's instigation. 

He thought it better, so he informs the editor of 
The Times, to ignore the attacks which were made 
upon him, because from the first the correspondence 
‘showed signs of being lengthy and acrimonious.’ Is 
prophecy also among the gifts of this Admirable 
Crichton? Had he made earlier confession of his 
guilt, a long correspondence, as he must know, would 
have been unnecessary. ‘ My self-constituted judges, 
he proceeds, with fine moral indignation, ‘do not ap- 
parently know the difference between a dry point 
etching [sic], an etching produced with the assistance 
of biting in [!], and an etching that has as a basis 
only a pen-line drawing mechanically transferred to a 
plate as a preparation for further etched work in the 
(Transferred is 
almost as pretty a euphemism as conveyed, in another 
sense.) Mr. Herkomer may rest assured that * his self- 
constituted judges” have an intimate knowledge of the 
differences he has specified in his quaint and indefinite 
English. Although they are not Slade Professors, they 
would scorn to employ so loose a terminology. A dry 
point is not an etching at all. And Mr. Herkomer 
has shown such excellent skill in answering conun- 


plate executed in the usual manner.’ 


drums that we should like to set him another. As 
thus : How may ‘an etching’ be produced without * the 
assistance of biting in’? His third variety is a pro- 
fessional definition of a process-block ; and when Mr. 
Herkomer informs the world that there are examples 
of each of these methods in his book, he confesses 
that our ‘lengthy correspondence * was more than jus- 
tified, and his commercial morality, as we have already 
stated, to be no better than the milkman’s who waters 
his milk or that grocer’s who sands his sugar. Mr. 
Herkomer, if he will, may play tricks with the 
credulity of the public. But, although he occupy the 
Slade Chair at Oxford and a fautewil at Burlington 
House, he shall not make havoc with the English lan- 
guage. The term etching has a precise and definite 
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meaning. It cannot be twisted and tortured to fit any 
arrangement of black lines which Professor Herkomer 
chooses to print. Having described his three methods, 
two of which are not etching, the Professor writes with 
exquisite self-complacency: ‘I have used no others.’ As 
though it were a virtue not to have described as mezzo- 
tints and oil-paintings etchings also! ‘Seven of the 
plates were produced with my own hand’ (marvellous 
feat !) ‘ without the assistance of any mechanical process 
whatever’ —even, it might seem, without ‘ the assistance 
of biting in”! That is to say, of the sixteen plates 
which Mr. Herkomer permitted his publisher to de- 
scribe as etchings, and for the genuineness of which 





he gave the guarantee of his own signature upon the 
‘ proofs,’ nine were produced with the help of a mechani- 
cal process. Yet in the face of these facts the Professor 
dares to assert that the conclusions to which his ac- 
cusers have come are false. By this time he is no doubt 
an adept in the art of rocking his conscience to sleep. 
And by his own hand—(think of that, O Philistines !) 
—by his own hand he did produce as many as seven 
plates ! 
more personal labour than the others. 


The mechanical method cost him, we are told, 
This record of 
experience is no palliation of the offence. But it is an 
interesting confirmation of a good old worldly adage : 
Honesty is the best policy, after all. 

Mr. Herkomer has promised to do penance. He will 
not visit the tomb of Rembrandt nor shed tears upon 
the graves of departed etchers: for this generation 
has lost its reverence for shrines. No: he will justify 
his conduct before the University of Oxford in ‘his 
forthcoming lectures.” That is, he will prove to the 
satisfaction of an audience composed of dons’ wives 
and female undergraduates that anything is an etch- 
ing, if he choose to call it so. But the University 
imparts no technical instruction, and if the Professor's 
explanation be courteously accepted in Oxford, it will 
avail his reputation nothing. Dr. Haden, writing in 
The Nineteenth Century before the publication of Mr. 
Herkomer’s avowal, had heard the ‘ report’ of his pro- 
ceedings ‘ not without positive pain,’ and had the heart 
to hope that ‘ the photographs now being sold as proof 
etchings may be either withdrawn from the art market, 
or, at all events, sold for what they really are But 
that is not enough. Once more the Royal Academy 
and the Society of Painter-Etchers are respectfully in- 
vited to take action in the matter. Be it remembered 
that Professor Herkomer has described as etchings six- 
teen plates, only seven of which he claims to have pro- 
duced by his own hand ; that he upholds his own name 
for his illustrations ; that he calls upon ‘ conscientious 
artists ° to follow his example. 
without official protest, then is there an end to etching 
and to good faith in all the arts. 


If such contumacy pass 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES 


F sane man ever indulged in doubts as to which 
of the two Houses of Parliament was the better 
qualified for the discussion of foreign policy, his mind 
must have been set at rest by last Monday’s debate in 
the Lords on the second reading of the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Bill. Before their Lordships was a problem 
bristling with difficulties international and colonial, 
legal and diplomatic ; yet it was handled with know- 
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ledge without pedantry, criticised with thoroughness 
without acrimony, and very substantially advanced to- 
To contrast with this model debate 
the rambling, ill-informed, and unpatriotic conversa- 


wards solution. 


tions initiated in the Lower House by its Mortons and 
its Laboucheres were 
chant. No doubt the line of argument had been to 
a certain extent defined by Sir William Whiteway’s 





but the contrast is too tren- 


able address. The moderation of that discourse was 
the more welcome because the language of the petition 
which it illustrated was distinctly exuberant. Possibly 
the document, which was published before the arrival 
of the delegates, was concocted chiefly for Newfound- 
land. 


island—where the fishermen are at present in revolt 


Possibly, too, some recent proceedings in the 


not so much against the modus vivendi imposed by a 
coercive mother-country as against the Bait Act passed 
by the local Legislature, may have convinced Sir 
William that his previous position as the out-and-out 
champion of colonial grievances was none of the safest. 
Enough that he was disposed to be conciliatory, and 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have met him more than half- 
way. ‘They are unable, indeed, to agree to the imme- 
diate abandonment of the bill for the enforcement of 
the modus on condition that the Newfoundland Parlia- 
ment initiates a measure for carrying out that agree- 
ment. But they have given assurance that, if after 
Whitsuntide the colony have passed her Act, no further 
action will be taken here over legislation which will 
have become unnecessary. Meanwhile, for precaution’s 
sake, the bill, having been read a second time, is to be 
sent to a standing committee, in a state of suspended 
animation. 

The decision was eminently satisfactory, though Lord 
Kimberley and Lord Dunraven pleaded with some plau- 
sibility in favour of the acceptance of Sir William 
Whiteway’s promise. But, as Lord Salisbury con- 
clusively showed, the Premier of Newfoundland has no 
power to make an absolute undertaking on behalf of an 
Assembly sitting at a distance, and liable to constant 
changes of opinion. Further, that the very strength of 
Lord Kimberley’s criticism of details proved that the 
Imperial bill could not, as he suggested, be passed at a 
sitting. 
ing, when naval officers must perforce be served with 


Meanwhile the fishing season is fast approach- 


powers, whether enacted by Imperial or Colonial Par- 
liament, for carrying out the law. Upon the larger 
question—if the Fisheries Bill might not have been 
avoided altogether—the Government’s case was stated 
by Lord Knutsford. With the fullest acknowledgment 
of the colonists’ hardships and with the sincerest ex- 
pression of reluctance to have recourse to repressive 
legislation, he pointed out that the attitude of New- 
foundland left the mother-country no alternative. Eng- 
land cannot, if she would, play fast and loose with treaty 
obligations, and they are equally binding upon the 
colony as part of the Empire. Juggle with words as he 
may, Sir William Whiteway is unable to rid himself of 
the undoubted fact that free institutions were conferred 
upon the islanders subject to the conditions of the Treaty 
of Utrecht. Now, you may regard the interpretation 
of that agreement, in virtue of which the French have 
established their lobster factories, as strained. Still, it 
is tenable ; and unless and until some authority which 
both parties will respect have decided otherwise, it 
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cannot be controverted by the primitive process of demo- 
lishing the buildings. If the Newfoundlanders are as 
certain of their logic as they profess to be, why should 
they object so strenuously to arbitration on the lobster 
question ? For, as Lord Knutsford cogently remarked, 
the settlement of that dispute largely increases the pos- 
sibility of arriving at some final solution of the whole 
French Shore difficulty. Ifa part, and a valuable one, 
of the French claim be decided against the French, 
clearly they will not standout for the remainder with 
the same vigour as heretofore. 

Lord Salisbury acknowledges that, the crux at an 
end, further arbitration should not be piecemeal in kind. 
At the same time he holds out little hope that the 
Republic, in her present frame of mind, will consent 
to a general revision of the Newfoundland clauses of 
the Treaty of Utrecht. Perhaps the discussion of such 
an eventuality is somewhat premature, though *twere 
idle to deny that affairs have now reached a stage at 
which some considerable modification of an arrange- 
ment obsolete in spirit is inevitable. Should France 
prove obdurate, some decisive step would have to be 
taken, and just now colonial opinion appears to favour 
the creation of bounties on the cod exported from St. 
John’s as a counterpart to the system obtaining over 
French-caught fish. Such a proceeding would involve 
the expenditure of £400,000, but would undoubtedly 
give the Newfoundlanders an enormous pull in the 
market. “I'would also serve for a touchstone to dis- 
tinguish their true friends from the false: the Tories 
who restrain them from acts of brigandage, and the 
Radicals who use their misfortunes as a weapon against 
the British in Egypt. But time enough to talk about 
cod when lobster are out of the way. Meanwhile a 
great point has been gained: in our arrival at some- 
thing like an agreement with the leading statesmen 
of Newfoundland upon the carrving-out of the modus 
vivendi—always supposing, that is, Sir William White- 
way does not insist upon his demand that ‘ uncondi- 
tional arbitration, which France has refused, should be 
made an essential. The chances of success will be all 
the greater if the diplomatic opposition of the Republic 
be met with an unbroken front. 





VON MOLTKE 

TON MOLTKE was a Prussian Wellington. Like 
our Duke he lived in and by and for his duty ; 

and Death found him at last, as our Duke before him, 
venerated of his countrymen and full of honours as of 
years. Unlike our Duke, he was never called upon to 
rule; but had his destiny been other than it was, there 
is little doubt but that he would have wrought it out 
with the heroic simplicity, the dauntless courage, the 
inflexible purpose, of his great forerunner. Such men 
as these have a patent of right: it is against their 
nature to go wrong, and if they do they have but to 
be conscious of divagation to return to the true path 
instantly. But in politics Von Moltke was superfluous, 
A greater than himself had made that field his own, and 
he was free to give his genius full and natural play from 
first to last. With a Von Bismarck at work on a given 
line, there is neither room nor need for other men; and 
Helmuth von Moltke, he, fortunately for his country, 
as left to approve himself the greatest captain since 
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Napoleon and the Duke, and therewith the master of 
a new art of war. 

It has been objected to him that he was less great 
than, measured by the report of achievement, he might 
seem ; for that he had no soldiers of genius to encounter, 
while himself was served by subordinates of the best and 
rarest type. But you do not make war to create oppor- 
tunities of distinction for other men: you make war to 
beat your opposite. To that end all means and all 
methods are legitimate ; and if you achieve it with the 
supreme distinction which is conferred by unvarying 
success, you can afford to laugh at your critics. Von 
Moltke was never concerned with criticism. He was 
content with killing his man. He knew that Provi- 
dence is simply another name for big battalions, and 
wherever the enemy was in force there he took care to 
be in force still greater. By extreme patience, profound 
study, the exercise of an intelligence of abnormal ac- 
curacy and fertility, he left so little to chance that 
war in his hands ceased to be an art. It became a 
science, and if it suffered a certain change so far as 
its picturesque is concerned, it gained immeasurably in 
exactness and in certainty. No mathematical equation 
was ever more symmetrical than Von Moltke’s plans of 
attack ; and not many have ever been worked out at 
a more equable pace and with a finer precision of pro- 
gression. And then the picturesque of the thing was 
soon found to exist. It was new, but it was there ; 
and an appalling thing it proved to be. It began in 
an office, no doubt ; but it changed the face of Europe 
with frightful assurance and rapidity. It was an effect 
of maps and telegrams, of course ; but it was Sadowa to 
the oldest empire in Europe and Sedan to the newest. 
In the course of a few weeks Von Moltke shook down 
Austria; in the course of a few months he wiped the 
Napoleonic legend out of existence, and left what had 
been Imperial France a helpless, hopeless pretence at a 
Republic, broken in reputation, dismembered in fact, 
and held to ransom and in check as though she had 
been no more than a petty German State. More than 
that: behind the soldier was the statesman. Captain 
Sword was but an instrument of Captain Pen. What 
had crossed the Franco-German Rhine as Prussia re- 
crossed the German Rhine as Germany. Between 
Worth and the Treaty of Versailles a mighty nation- 
ality had been reconstituted, and one of the heroes of 
the achievement was Von Moltke. His record had been 
so uniform and so clean that men grumbled at it. Even 
Hannibal had his bad days, they said ; even Cesar was 
not always in luck’s way ; with Marlborough, the Duke, 
Napoleon—especially Napoleon—there was always a 
certain presence of disaster. Von Moltke had changed 
all that—had made victory as inevitable as the morn- 
ing paper: as inevitable and as commonplace. And 
when Gambetta organised resistance, and the Army of 
the Loire made common cause with Faidherbe in the 
North and did something to wipe away the reproach of 
fighting France, there were not wanting to applaud the 
effort—which, indeed, commanded applause—and_ to 
welcome such poor possibilities of change—change from 
the one-sided monotony of victory—as it seemed to 
contain. They reckoned without their Von Moltke. 
Faidherbe and Aurelles de Paladine were eaten up as 
inevitably as MacMahon and Bourbaki and Bazaine had 
been ; Trochu of the Plan soon followed them on their 
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downward way; and the hero of the festival went 
quietly home to Berlin, and lived there quietly until 
he died there quietly—perhaps the quietest incarna- 
tion of victory that ever went forth conquering and 
to conquer. 

He died as he had lived: automatically as it were— 
as he dies that has exhausted life, and for whom there 
are no possibilities this side the grave. He was at work 
until the very last. Death took him between chess 
and music, and not many hours off a review. He had 
lived his life, and done his work, and there need be no 
sorrow for his departure. It is given to few to pass thus 
well; but it is given to all to seek to live, each after 
his destiny, with this dignity and to this purpose. 
Herein the great man and the small are equal. Only 
to the Von Moltkes and the Wellingtons is it possible 
to be Wellingtons and Von Moltkes. But the lesson 
of their lives lies open, and is easy to learn. Its out- 
come is that the best hero is ever the greatest citizen ; 
and to infer that that is beyond the reach of Tom 
and Dick and Harry were to despair of humanity. 





THE MODERN EUPHUIST 
. M* is by nature an imitative animal, said Aris- 


totle. ‘The literary young man of the day is 
by his own choice a hopelessly imitative animal, has 
echoed Canon Ainger—or words to that effect. And so 
the score and odd centuries are spanned, and Aristotle 
and Mr. Ainger meet face to face. But while Aristotle 
was content to be general in his statement, Mr. Ainger 
went further and became personal: he brought his his- 
tory of Euphuism up to date, and plied a scourge of 
scorpions upon the shoulders of the rising generation. 
And yet it is so easy to be aggressive : one could have 
wished Mr. Ainger a better office. His quarrel with 
the young critic is easily stated. He finds that with 
the vogue of Matthew Arnold a new influence sprang 
up: an influence he likens to the revival of learning 
which furnished the inspiration for Lyly’s Euphues. It 
was a revival of culture, sought out by candidates for 
‘distinction’ ready to give themselves prodigally to 
many causes, ‘only never to the Philistines.” It was 
the beginning of a school of Euphuists who, missing 
their master’s greatness, stole from him his little affec- 
tations and weaknesses which they made their strength : 
a school of style without depth, manner without matter, 
artifice without art. And this, it is held, is the school 
of the young critic of to-day, whose work may be traced 
week by week in the reviews, month by month in the 
magazines—work of which Mr. Ainger would say, as 
Dick Heldar said of Maisie’s fancy-heads, ‘ 'There’s no 
special reason why it should be done at all.’ 

Sound truth, no doubt, in part. And yet—and yet 
—it is so easy to be aggressive! Was there no work 
worthier of condemnation than that which even the 
lecturer was forced to admit had seriousness and sin- 
cerity at its heart? Let us look the situation in the 
face. Euphuism is astir: we cannot conceal the fact. 
You may admire the work of your friends, and pro- 
phesy well of it, as a friend should ; yet in the hour 
of silent self-examination you cannot but confess that 
L—— moulds his graceful periods on Essays in Criti- 
cism, that M—— brings his richer phrases to the 
whetstone of Mr. Pater, or that N labours late 
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into the night to polish his sentences till they sparkle 
and shine like the lively and spontaneous utterances of 
Mr. Andrew Lang. And as you confess this to yourself, 
you hear through the pauses the Canon’s knell of con- 
demnation : ‘Imitators all: Euphuists all!’ But an- 
other voice shall point another moral, shall tell of the 
coming terror of a style that is no style—the shriek- 
ing of a prophet incapable of self-restraint, or the 
hysteria of a critic who would scorn to study ex- 





pression. You know that your friends L and 
M—— and N—— have adopted a style which is not 
their own, a manner which is half an echo; but you 
know, too, that they would speak with calmer jude. 
ment, with less prejudice, and with more conviction 
than any howling dervish self-taught in his jargon of 
journalese. It is not his master’s affectation alone that 
an earnest student catches: it is his temperament, his 
way of judging, his tone of pronouncing judgment. 
The man who lives down in himself the loud-voiced 
vulgarity of the hustings (even though he have so 
far caught his teacher's trick as to call it ‘the note of 
provinciality °) is surely deserving of a more honourable 
designation than Euphuist ? 

Moreover, if a writer is to have any style at all, he 
must be imitative at first. 
the earth, like the soldiery of the dragon’s teeth, full- 
armed with eloquence and strength. The individuality 
will set its mark on the style in time: even Tennyson 
began by imitating Shelley. ‘To choose a good model 


No man springs from 


intelligently, not following the angles with servile in- 
capacity but catching the spirit and sweep of the 
thing in its entirety—that is the whole duty of the 
He may wait, then: originality will 
come in time. And in the meanwhile literature is 
richer in the reflection of one dead Matthew Arnold 


young critic. 


than in fifty living Dagonets. 


‘TOTALLY WITHOUT FOUNDATION’ 
yY ES : in spite of provocation, 


And the passionate dictation 
Of a righteous indignation— 
(Not to mention a sensation 
Of extreme exacerbation !)— 
I oppose to desecration 
Nothing but the exclamation, 
‘Totally Without Foundation !° 


For a man in such a station 

To be tempted to narration 

By the wicked ministration 

Of a mere assO’Sueation, 

Were, I think, a defalcation 
Out of all imagination ; 

So to fit this manifestation, 

Of extreme Parnellisation 

I propound the exclamation, 
‘Totally Without Foundation !° 


True: I love the dissipation 

Of a fine equivocation 

As I loathe the cerebration 
Which results in mere negation ; 
But a feeling of flustration 
Difficult of extermination 
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Strips the present situation 

Of my usual consolation. 

More : restricts my inspiration— 
(This I own’s an innovation !)— 
To a simple exclamation : 
‘Totally Without Foundation !° 





OUT OF PLACE 


YOLITICs may be defined as the adaptation of 


existing conditions in any State to its existing 
requirements. Now, for your pure Democrat—uncom- 
promising, anti-national, who pines to set the social 
pyramid on its head and balance it upside down— 
there is evidently a place in the scheme of things: for 
one must have somebody to fight. But the Glad- 
stonians, as themselves in a cool hour would admit, are 
no longer required. Practically they are extinct ; and 
decency demands that they shall vanish. ‘The truth is 
that Parliamentary Radicalism was of use in its day ; 
but it was before everything middle-class, and the 
middle-classes have repudiated it. The moneyed Radi- 
cal was the last man to wish well to the *‘ hands” whom 
he exploited ; but he fawned upon them with his 
mouth. For himself, money was his god. Patriotism 
was a superstition. For the national prosperity he cared 
nothing ; but to increase his own he pandered to the 
people. He robbed them of their wages, and pacified 
them with votes. He grew rich on their labours, and 
urged them to recoup themselves by plundering his 
superiors. But in politics there is no gratitude. The 
artisans could not for ever be duped by Clapham. 

The Reform Bill, we are now beginning to see, was 
the abolition not of abuses but of government. Mr. 
Bentham and his followers led us out of an alleged 
Egypt into the desert—and left us there. Some ill- 
educated persons at Manchester were allowed to substi- 
tute political economy for all the world had believed 
in thitherto. Now we have tasted political economy 
and found it ashes in our mouths. It is flung away, 
and what have we left ? There was much that was in- 
herently unreasonable in our constitution. But it was 
harmless and inconspicuous, while our representatives 
had still the national capacity for compromise. Our 
illogicality, while there was enough of it, was its own 
corrective. But with the growth of geometrical ideas, 
the teaching of Balliol and of Board Schools—the spread, 
in fact, of Continental theories—our party system has 
become unworkable. The regular swing of the pen- 
dulum, in any case, is at last at an end. The one 
idea in all minds now is to give the present Govern- 
ment other seven years. In spite of Board Schools, the 
imagination of the country, her pride, her resolution, 
are slowly reawakening. ‘There is nothing Britain can- 
not achieve in those brief moments when she is at 
one with herself. A stickler for variety might con- 
tend that our party differences were arrangements of 
Providence: for but for them there should scarce 
have been left a nation to amuse the travelling Briton 
withal. We were a mere tribe of islanders in the 
days of Harry Fifth. Even under Elizabeth we could 
not absorb the world: we could only beat all comers. 
Pitt alone, since our nonage, has had the country at 
his back: and the result was, in one generation, the 
Empire as we have it. To-day we have an accord 
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(much more complete than is generally realised) be- 
tween the professional and the wealthy classes and the 
artisans. The middle-class generally, in fact, is headed, 
as in Pitt’s time, by the nobility and the country 
gentlemen and backed by the great mass of the people. 
It was probably our last chance: but if all goes well 
for a few years we may look to eclipse the achievements 
of our grandfathers. And all must go well if we do not 
blunder. In the great towns men are becoming edu- 
cated above the level of your Democrat. Added to sound 
inherited instincts the mere information they suck from 
the newspapers, it would seem, has made them judges 
of good government. Wherever the national element 
is strong and the press is well-conducted, we can hold 
the towns. In the counties we must depend more than 
ever upon character and local influence : and here, again, 
we hold the winning cards. Only, before everything, we 
must have no split in our ranks: and we must rely upon 
definite principles. In the night which is just now lifting, 
the Tory party, slowly coalescing with the new elements 
which have given it strength, absorbed withal some 
poison into its system. We must realise at once that 
the day of the old sordid Whiggery is gone. The conduct 
of the landed gentry has been, and is, beyond praise : it 
is not by them that warning is needed. But there is 
perceptible in certain quarters an implicit antagonism 
to the lower classes : a feeling which is of all things most 
repellent to the natural leaders of the people. That can 
be no policy for the ‘Tory party which does not recog- 
nise the unity of the body politic. Whatever makes 
for the health of the whole organism and is death to 
the individualism which we have at last succeeded in 
discrediting—that must finally commend itself to us. 

In home affairs, for instance, it is for the Tory to 
check dishonesty in trade. The Liberals promised the 
working-man a free breakfast-table: and saw that his 
sugar was sanded. They upheld, in fact, adulteration 
as a form of competition: while we forced on them the 
Acts that are putting it down. They talked of exten- 
sion of the franchise: while we passed factory legisla- 
tion. At home, in short, we have not invited the 
people to a Barmecide’s feast ; we have fed them on no 
Benthamite formulas ; we have duped them into no con- 
fusion between freedom and the right to vote. But in 
whatever could give them better food, better clothes, 
better education, better houses, better government, 
we have at least done our part. And of these the last 
is by far the most important. Our success in admini- 
stration has gained for us the all-essential second 
lease of power. The idea of the old Radicals was 
anarchy plus the policeman. Our Gladstonian dema- 
gogues offered, as a sop to the mob, to abolish the 
policemen. They made the offer, it is true (those of 
them with anything to lose), with the intention of 
replacing him by Pinkerton detectives. But the answer 
of the country was—to abolish the Gladstonians. 





THE ESTHETE ABROAD 
N R. GRANT ALLEN has been ever a true esthete. 


Time was when his heroes — fearless young 
democrats, who came down and misallied themselves 
with the daughters of Burke—found naught so sweet 
in art as an etching after Meissonier. ‘Time is when 
Mr. Grant Allen himself is moved (at the usual 
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Contemporary rate) to denounce the use of all manner 
of precious stones, ‘ of gold ornament, of heavy silver, 
of bullion and plumes, as ‘ barbaric’ and ‘ coarse.’ No 
‘true Liberal, he says, would deign to own a diamond : 
this not because true Liberals—himself is one—-are 
mostly fools, but because people who, like himself, 
‘have reached the higher democratic and ethical plane’ 
perceive, ‘in some dim way, that the ‘pleasures’ of such 
are ‘essentially selfish, vulgar, monopolist, and aristo- 
cratic. The taste for all these things, indeed, is a 
survival from savagery. The worst about the Savage 
was that, being uncivilised, he had no Arts and Crafts, 
and was wont to waste much precious time and energy 
on the production of stuff which he thought beautiful, 
but which to Mr. Grant Allen, rich in an immense in- 
heritance of ‘advanced arts’ (for so he describes the 
achievement of the Crafty Artsman and the Earnest 
Doultonite), at best are ‘useless’ or ‘ meaningless’ (a 
terrible charge that !), while at worst they are simple 
proofs and signs of savagery. Now, to ‘ the free and sym- 
pathetic ° (2c. the Socialistic) temperament the artistic 
products that commend themselves must not be merely 
‘simple and beautiful’: they must also ‘derive their chief 
value, not from rarity or dearness, but from ‘the in- 
telligent care and skill bestowed upon them.” Also: it 
is notorious that far more of intelligent care and skill has 
been bestowed upon a chest of drawers by Mr. Walter 
Crane or a piece of printed calico designed by Mr. 
Henry Holiday than on (say) a chain of Indian gold 
or a piece of Persian embroidery or a Nankin bowl ; 
so that the one set of things falls naturally to them 
of the free and easy Socialistic temperament, while the 
other remains as naturally the delight of ‘ the kingly 
and noble class, who [sic] toil not neither’ 
forth, ‘who have never acquired any civilised art, who 
abide for ever on ‘ the earlier and lower grade of cul- 
ture.” 


and so 


Yes; there do they abide: rejoicing in the 
beauty of material pure and simple—as tortoise-shell, 
ivory, gold, marble, fur, feathers, gems, bronze, and the 
rest—and in the effect thereof after the barbarian has 
had his will of it; taking no thought whatever of the 
intelligent care and skill expended on your Doulton pot, 
your De Morgan lustre, your W. Crane in simple and 
beautiful deal. And there is our philosopher—having 
let off his trimestrial cracker, and produced his trimes- 
trial sensation (such as it is)—content to leave them ; 
and for the next three months be seen and heard no 





more of men. 

To him of the ‘ knightly class, indeed, his ignoble 
lust of eye and hand, his base delight in intrinsic beauty, 
the damnable selfishness which impels him to take what- 
ever he can get and make the best of it without refer- 
ence to the free and sympathetic temperaments about 
him. 
of a higher moral feeling, and already arrived at the 
point whereat a Burne-Jones is decorative, and you 
vastly prefer a moral and intelligent calico print to the 
feathers of peacocks and humming-birds ‘ of barbaric 
origin ’—to himself his own more intellectual and less 
desperate delights: his Salviati vase, his printed calico, 
his three-legged stool signed ‘ Walter Crane fécit,’ his 
little etching after Meissonier. He returns to them 
with the air and in the temper of a prophet at so much 
per line. He is the true Vulgarian, of course ; but he 
does not know it. But who cares whether he knows it 
or not? 


To his critic, conscious of ‘ the gradual growth 
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MODERN MEN 
WALTER PATER 

F we were permitted to anthropomorphise our men of 
letters, as savages invest their gods with physical 
shape, from a contemplation of their works, we should 
give Mr. Pater the guise of one of Ouida’s dragoons, en- 
dowing him only with reasonableness and length of hair. 
We should picture him in act to enjoy a perfumed life in 
an ancient castle fair with rich-hued glass and fabrics of 
Ind: wherein he should go ever tired in silks of finest 
texture and the most delicate design, his feet in gold- 
embroidered sandals. To set back his loose, languorous 
locks from his eager forehead, to pluck the flowers that 
grew in his high-walled garden, were all his bodily toil. The 
current of his being should flow, as with Elias Wildman- 
stadius, in a century not his own ; and when in the hush of 
night he was sunken in reflection or plunged in the scripts 
of Wisdom, no breath of the ‘new spirit’ should infect his 
atmosphere. But, in spite of the philosophers, the man 
is not the style. 
literature. 


Ex pede Herculem has no application in 
From the whole body of an author's work you 
shall win searce a hint of his outward semblance. And 
‘tis as well. It would be heart-breaking to discover that 
the high priest of wstheticism was crowned not with myrtle 
but with a tall hat—that he sometimes so completely for- 
got to burn with a ‘hard, gem-like flame’ as to take an 
interest in University politics or to vote at an election. 
That Mr. Pater should have lived and wrought in Eng- 
land is part of the irony of the gods. In style and in- 
tention alike he is entirely and consistently anti-British. 
It is no part of his 
His bitterest 
For more 


He is ever pure of after-thoughts. 
scheme ‘to point a moral or adorn a tale.’ 

enemy could not twit him with Puritanism. 
than thirty years—his earliest essay is dated 1857—he has 
preached the gospel of wxstheticism. Others no doubt 
have stolen his thunder, and extracted therefrom the 
tinkling of a kettle-drum. 


he first formulated—in England at least—the doctrine of 


But be it remembered that 


sensation, and reduced to a scientific synthesis the vague 
theories, only half-understood, which underlie the prac 
tice of the Intense School. 
cepted without adequate recognition, and, because he 


His guidance has been ac- 


has chosen to work with no thought of the public or its 
applause, his name is not much in the mouths of men. 
His first book—it dealt with the 
lished in 1873, but it had doubtless taken many years to 
Its con- 


tenaissance—was pub- 
grow, and a part had seen the light before. 
clusion still remains the testament of the Intense. To 
us, that read it in cold blood, it is as_ precious and 
fantastic as may well be. The diction is overcharged 
to the utmost verge of sentimentality, but it enforces 
the worship, so long neglected, of intellectual gaiety 
and imaginative enjoyment. And for the expression of 
a great truth who but would forgive Malvolio his cross- 
garters? ‘A counted number of pulses only is given 
to us of a variegated, dramatic life, writes Mr, Pater 
in his most characteristic passage : ‘ how may we see in 
them all that is to be seen in them by the finest senses? 
How can we pass most swiftly from point to point, 
and be present always at the focus where the greatest 
number of vital forces unite in their purest energy?’ 
At this doctrine it is easy to scoff. The moralist may 
hold up his hands, and denounce its selfishness ; the 
superstitious deplore its frank contempt of asceticism. 
But none the less does it suggest a truth that the most 
of men deem it meritorious to forget. ‘ Reading,’ quoth 
Bacon, ‘maketh a full man.’ But he who, content to 
read, keeps not his nerves sensitive to delicate impres- 
sions, to the changing colours of the trees, to the subtle 
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qualities of the atmosphere, to inevitable collocations of 
words or colours lives but half his life. ‘To burn always 
with this hard, gem-like flame, says Mr. Pater in a pas- 
sage which has been an inspiration to many a blasphemer, 
‘to maintain this ecstasy, is success in life. Failure is 
to form habits.’ Reasonable and consistent as is the doc- 
trine of Epicurus, it has its dangers. No less than the 
dogmas of the Churches it may lead to hypocrisy and 
disease. After all, Mr. Pater is a guide only for himself. 
His pulse may quicken, his blood leap faster in his veins, 
at sight or touch of that which leaves another cold and 
placid. But the ‘ most exquisite passion, as Mr. Pater 
would say, the comeliest method of conceiving life, is 
poisonous if it be feigned. The prize-fighter, when he 
draws the blood of an opponent, knows a thrill as sweet 
as that begotten of the love of art. Is Tom Crib an 
ewesthete therefor? With the master, too, there is ever a 
quaint economy. Paterism, if rightly appreciated, would 
never carry the neophyte too rapidly on the stream of 
life. ‘Strange dyes, strange flowers, and curious odours’ 
have their place in the scheme of Nature, but they are 
not all-sufficient. This truth the student not seldom 
forgets, and, pinning his faith to but one article in the 
creed, finds that its conclusion is nausea or worse. It were 
better, then, that he had taken a leaf out of Sebastian 
van Storck’s experience and aimed to be the ‘ chevalier of 
a calm, intellectual indifference.’ 

From Mr. Pater’s outlook upon life the esthetic theory 
of criticism is naturally deduced. The end of criticism, as 
he defines it, is ‘to know one’s impression of an object 
as it really is, to discriminate it, to realise it distinctly.’ 
He is, therefore, a valiant champion of ‘art for art's 
By the art 
But in 
literature he always keeps in view vocabulary, structure, 
The first portion of his Essay on Style, 
though it may searce be called original, is full-packed 


sake. He is ever conscious of the medium. 
of painting he does appear profoundly touched. 


arrangement. 


with clear and shining truths. In his judgment of others 
he is strangely catholic: he would seek beauty wherever 
he may find it. In spite of his devotion to science, a 
knowledge of which he deems essential to the artist in 
words, and from which he derives his aptest illustrations, 
he has made no attempt to place criticism on a scientific 
basis. He has but analysed like a philosopher his own 
received impressions, and you may agree or disagree as 
the vibration of your nerves suggests. Being critical and 
introspective, he has no touch of the narrator's faculty. 
In Denys [ Auxerrois alone he half-sueceeds in telling a 
story. That wearisome record of ‘sensations and ideas,’ 
Maris the Epicurean, is but an amplification—if we except 
such interludes as the translation from Apuleius—of half- 
a-dozen pages of his earliest work. Remarkable also in 
so ripe a scholar is his hopeless lack of humour. If he 
could but have laughed at his own whimsicalities, at his 
passages of gush, naked and ashamed, from what worlds 
of ridicule would he have been saved! When you con- 
sider that he has written so much concerning the technique 
of his art, his style surprises with its inequality. At his 
best he is the master of a musical and coloured prose 
too monotonously gentle to be impressive, yet pleasant to 
the ear as the sound of rippling water. He is, as he 
says of Watteau, ‘a lover of distinction and elegance’ ; he 
has an ‘instinct of a natural fineness’ which leads him to 
the selection of curious words, to the building of choice 
No Briton was ever more conscious of the 
But his manifold gifts do not 


sentences, 
saving grace of omission. 
preserve him from obscurity and over-elaboration. After 
a page of pellucid description he will distress your ear and 
worry your brain with a Teutonic period that defies com- 
prehension until it has been subjected to grammatical 
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analysis. Such lapses are the more remarkable as he 
writes with the most deliberate care and balance. Five 
volumes are the work of his life-time. He is a culmina- 
tion of literary foppery, and so tricked out with ribbons 
and laces that it is an effort to take him seriously when he 
wears his soberest garb. His style as well as his material 
place him among the Decadents ; and there is not a little 
in common between him and J.-K. Huysmans. In English 
He has so handled 
his medium as to produce effects before him unachieved. 


literature he occupies a place apart. 


And for this we may forgive him much of his waywardness, 
his preciosity, his lack of virility, and therewith most of 
the antic figures begotten of him on his generation. 





THE LOTOS SHORE 

| ee lovelier than the vale in Ida reaches this valley 

dreamfully towards the sea. Inland above the lesser 
heights rise the purple mountains faint and mystical 
through the gauze of dawn, barriers of the great outer 
world, spectral sentinels upon the peace and resignation of 
this nether ravine. Closed upon all sides from the vagrant 
foot of man, the long, slow slope stretches through mead 
and woodland to the grey sands upon the shore. Day 
passeth after day, and night giveth place to night, but in 
this silent land naught moves or changes, all is eternally 
immutable. For day and night have we none, but one 
great dreamtide beneath the sun or in the shadows of 
the darkness. Between us and God’s troubled creatures 
that serve Him hour by hour most dolorously yawns the 
wide chasm of forgetfulness. At the gate of our refuge the 
soul must take its farewell of sorrow, of thought, of labour, 
of ecstasy, of pain ; for here, one and determinate, is con- 
tentment—soft, sleeping, still and changeless beatitude. 
Away beyond the seas, beyond the mountains, hearts burn 
and wither at destiny, faint and re-arise in the sorry fabric 
of life ; with us still lie the rebel humours, soft runs the 
placid blood, gently sinks the weary mortal upon a divine 
apathy. At this sweet low level do our lives pass smoothly 
in a quiet sleep of dreams and moving fancies. The air 
is tranquil and serene ; from the odorous groves the birds 
call musically, drooping slowly into silence; all things, 
grown drowsy with ease, fall mute and cease ; full is the 
peace that breathes o’er the shore of this our Lotos 
Land. 

At the first breath of dawn in the wide heaven above 
us tree murmurs to tree in the woodland, bird calleth to 
bird in the close thickets, flower noddeth to flower upon 
the meadows, and the light creeps up the fells and sets 
the tiny brooks a-sparkling ; the hill-slants soften to the 
East deliciously and the white peaks of the mountains take 
the sun. Sleep shakes his wings free of us as the day- 
star quivers overhead, and the quiet visions of the night 
pass from the kindly darkness and look out upon the new 
day through our lustrous eyes. There is no waking to the 
sombre laws that once set us limits—in the world ; there is 
no border ’twixt our dreams and our life : on flows the level 
tide through waking and through sleeping, through light 
and shadow, day by day and night by night. Old time 
had phantom monsters, grisly fears, and ghostly thoughts 
for our nightly portion. Of what be they dreaming in 
the fevered world this dawn, ere eyes shall open upon 
hideous life? Where now be those awful memories on 
our Lotos Shore? Night hath fared forth from us, the 
morning is at hand, and we awaken with dear smiles to 
go dreaming anew down the long and perfect day. From 
dawn till noon, from noon till nightfall, at the back side 
of the long shore the sea washes languorously about the 
hollow cliffs and open strand, cooing her whispers in our 


drowsy ears. Listen to the voices in the lazy surf rolling 
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in low cadences upon the yellow beach! So stilly, so 
subtly, gather in our hearts the sounds of this silent 
valley that they appear faint echoes from a distant world : 
a world of phantasms, a world of shadows, a world of 
immaterial and exquisite music. Dead is all here to the 
jargon of distressing passions ; voiceless and vain they cry 
to us for fellowship, their jaded wraiths of another sphere 
gibbering across the waste of waters—unheard, unheeded, 
dimly seen through misty veils. Eyes open gently and 
look forth their content, lips sigh their pleasure to the 
zephyrs. There is neither death nor life within this place 
of seclusion; there is but peace that leadeth kindly to 
the end. Mortality hath here its final home, a lodging 
against the darkness. What soul can travail in this 
resting-place, what poor spirit falter at its imminent 
extinction? All, all is slumbrous peace ; the bonds of 
the troubled flesh are broken, the tired spirit lulls and is 
mute ; for this hush that broodeth continuously is death 
in life, and death is the precious goal of our dim, languid 
thoughts. Here at least we have an end of pain and 
jealous joy, here we have put off the body, the weariful 
disguise of an aspiring soul. The yellow lotos on the 
meads hath overmastered God’s secrets and come between 
us and our humanity. No longer are we of the race of 
men, looming in our eyes as strange and unknown crea- 
tures in a strange and unknown hell. The cares of them, 
far off, remote and inaccessible, peer at us through the 
mists of oblivion—forlorn, desperate, unintelligible shapes, 
In the still 
noontide and the stiller evening we watch them in our 
visions flitting, a myriad host, about the emmets of Time's 


mad, haggard-eyed, lean, miserable ghosts. 


continent—things such as once we were. And in them 
ery the voices of our past and woful lives, reaching us yet in 
echoes—still, sweet, melancholy echoes, the phantoms of 
a troubled memory turned to a soothing pleasure by the 
benign device of distance. Thus weareth the afternoon 
to its close. 

And when the westering sun slips over the hills and 
the shadows fall upon the sky, our hearts are still un- 
darkened, basking in the clear sunshine of repose. The 
reaches of the valley abide in a dead calm, and the songs 
of bird and stream and tree hush in the dusk. Then in 
the twilight rises a soft voice calling us through the 
deepening shadows with the allurement of a delicate love, 
the mirage of that earthly Desire we once held so sweet 
a recompense for all the pangs of living. It calls and 
calls across the meadows and through the thickets, sum- 
moning to rest. Here with the unvexing spirits of our 
And the lid of day 
closes over the dale, and night falls upon us clothed in our 


long-dead desires is rest, sweet rest. 


sufficient happiness. Through the darkness, the great, sad 
darkness, comes no thought of care or joy, but the dewy 
blessing of immeasurable forgetfulness descends upon all ; 
and life hushes but a little deeper, for here all life is but 
a hush. The sea washes on the beach to our listless ears, 
the fragrance of the ranker dells steals into our senses ; 
we have made Time our thrall, and there is neither yester- 
Thus rid of Time, 
ours is full immortality: though hour by hour and day by 


day nor to-morrow, but merely Now. 


day we draw nearer to the waters whereon old Charon’s 
boat floats idly waiting for the signal of a greater rest. 





AN EPITOME OF ART 

T is seldom you get so admirable an opportunity of 
reviewing the art of five centuries as is afforded by 

the exhibition of drawings and sketches late opened at 
the British Museum. ‘True it may be that drawings un- 
ambitious in aim and slight in texture do not reveal artistic 
accomplishment so efficiently as paintings in oil ; but there 
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is this advantage, that many examples hung in a smal] 
space present in epitome the interdependence of schools. 
the shifting of Art’s capital, the varying episodes of pro. 
gress and decay. When the art of the world is spread out 
before you as in a map, more clearly than ever do you recog. 
nise that art is not an affair of parish or of nationality. The 
chain of tradition does not bind the achievement of Italy. 
of Holland, of France: it holds in unbroken sequence the 
art of all the world. Where genius is, there art flourishes. 
and genius, whether incarnate in Italian or Dutchman. 
does not merely increase the glory of a school: it simply 
adds a link to the universal chain. And, when you take 
a broad enough view, distinctions of time vanish also, 
How can it be said that this is modern, that is ancient ? 
Great art is classic : that is all. Antony Van Dyck’s land- 
scape in the present exhibition, for delicacy of colour and 
masterly modelling of trees, might have been drawn by a 
French romantique. J.-F. Millet’s recumbent shepherd js 
as Greek as the work of Phidias himself, and indeed to 
Millet the torch which Phidias let fall some two thousand 
years ago passed through a long and glorious succession. 
So, too, from time to time the decadent has flourished 
and has sought to interrupt the unwinding of tradition’s 
chain. Such was the achievement of Baccio Bandinelli in 
the sixteenth century, of Dante Gabriel Rossetti in our 
own. The one would carry on a convention whose ulti- 
mate possibilities had been realised: the other resume a 
method discarded four hundred years before him. And of 
both the ends are one. 

The exhibition, then, which Mr. Sidney Colvin has or- 
ganised and arranged with consummate skill is interesting 
as well from an esthetic as an historical point of view. It 
need searce be remarked that his collection is wanting 
in proportion. There is but a meagre dozen of modern 
French drawings, and more than half the whole space 
But the 


Keeper's selection was necessarily limited by the re- 


is devoted to the productions of Englishmen. 


sources of the Museum, and imperfections were inevitable. 
In drawings of the early Italian School his pageant is 
peculiarly rich. The illustrations to a Chronicle of the 
World, which Mr. Colvin by an ingenious train of reason- 
ing ascribes to Maso Finiguerra, the goldsmith and en- 
graver, are more curious than beautiful. On the other 
hand, Mantegna’s Virgin and Child has a stateliness and 
dignity which are classical and august ; the portrait of a 
man in black chalk, ascribed to a pupil of Antonello da 
Messina, is handled with remarkable strength and incisive- 
ness; in Titian’s Study of a Tree you see the large touch 
of a master. And so in chronological succession are set 
before you the monumental designs of Michelangelo- 
whose Bather Surprised exhibits a firmness and precision in 
strange contrast with the freedom and vigour of the Study 


for Isaiah—a series of rapid studies by Leonardo da Vinci, 


and examples of the great masters of the school down to 
Canale and Tiepolo. The landscapes of the former master 
are so unequal that it is difficult to believe the S¢. James's 
Park and The Thames ave from the same hand: the one 
is full of light and air, and the figures are put in with the 
rarest subtlety and sense of proportion ; while the other 
is small and niggled, is indeed as hard and mechanical 
as a surveyor’s plan. The Dido Receiving A:neas is not a 
fine example of Tiepolo, but the design is well-ordered 
and distinguished, and it is conceived in the painters 
palatial style. The early Flemish School is best repre- 
sented by an exquisite Study for a Mary Magdalene in the 
manner of Roger van der Weyden; and in the German 
School, though we should like to have more than one 
Holbein, there are admirable Diirers. But it is in the 
golden age of Dutch and Flemish art that we encounter 
the Keeper's jewels. The landscapes of Rubens and Van 
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Dvck are large in effect and rich in colour. Rembrandt 
carried the art of drawing to its furthest limit. His Study 
of an Elephant is a miracle of technique. His result is ob- 
tained by the simplest means. Not an essential detail is 
omitted, and yet the subject is handled with marvellous 
freedom. Every line, every touch, is expressive, and the 
effect is suggested by a kind of miraculous stenography. 
In half-a-dozen rapid, inspired strokes you are told more 
than all the fumblers of the British School could set before 
you in an acre of cartridge-paper. Even the character of 
the Orientals who stand at the elephant’s head is revealed 
to you, though the artist has condescended to no such 
details as eye and mouth. 

You have but to cross the room to come upon the most 
powerful contrast. The British draughtsmen in water- 
colour exhaust their ingenuity to represent, in their own 
niggling way, the most trivial elements of their sub- 
ject. And half their labour is void. You recognise 
what it is they want to show you, but from much of their 
work you get no sharp impression of form or texture. 
Their rocks might be pasteboard, their water cotton-wool, 
their animals best quality deal. They have lavished on a 
square inch more labour than Rembrandt puts into a com- 
plete drawing, yet their touches express no quality and 
serve only to cover the paper. It is like passing from a 
Virgilian cadence— 

‘Jam culmina fumant, 
Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae ’ 


to the prose of a Farrar, the verse of an Edwin Arnold. 
But indeed, scarce half-a-dozen drawings for this peculiar 
quality may be compared to Rembrandt's Elephant. Millet’s 
Shepherd is eminently expressive, and so too is a wonderful 
series of heads by Watteau ; while a small landscape by 
Philip de Koninck is almost worthy to stand side by side 
with the work of his master. In Waterloo, Poelemburg, 
and Jacob Cats we detect the legitimate ancestors of 
our own school of water-colour, belauded as entirely 
‘national’: the truth being that the Dutchmen, howbeit 
they handled their medium far better than their English 
followers, at least made plain the way for Paul Sandby 
and the rest. 

Of the English drawings the most are undistinguished. 
There are the Barretts, Sandbys, Girtins, which are Bri- 
tannia’s glory. They are tedious enough, though they 
doubtless have an archeological value ; and beside them 
are Clennells, Doyles, and Rossettis which it is positively 
painful to consider. But not a few admirable drawings 
are attributed to Englishmen. 
Old Masters as Sir Joshua, whose prowess is incontest- 


Here, of course, are such 


able ; and a series of excellent drawings by James Ward. 
Then there are three landscapes by 5. W. Reynolds, who 
taught the French the art of mezzotint, and played his 
little part in the Romantic Movement; as well as charac- 
teristic examples of Constable and De Wint. ‘The Calverts 
are rather suggestive than accomplished. The man’s 
colour is refined, and his sketches have an imaginative 
quality. But these excellences do not compensate for 
the weakness of his drawing, and such works as _ his 
Nomads Changing Pasture—wherein his ambition has been 





content with vaguely indicating forms—are by far the 
most successful. 

In the arrangement of the exhibition historical con- 
siderations have outweighed all others, But the drawings 
are so ingeniously hung, and the ground against which 
they are set is so wisely chosen, that the gallery presents 
the pleasantest aspect. The fact that four-fifths of them 
have been acquired by gift, bequest, or purchase during 
the last seven years is proof enough and to spare that the 
interests of at least one public institution do not suffer 
neglect. 
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COUNTRY COURTSHIP 
CODE of love-making is yet to frame. 
be regretted; for if by love we are brought to 
a common level of uniformity, it is only reasonable that 


This is to 


the grammar and accents of love should be redacted in a 
common tongue. Nevertheless, it must have struck the 
most casual observer that the classes and the masses con- 
duct their love-making on totally different lines. 

The loves of the former are writ in burning verse: 
those of the latter struggle in silent prose. How silent 
none but Crusoe could appreciate. Amongst the middle- 
classes—(never mind the upper crust at present)—there 
are many who live in the country, and more that have 
sirloins of beef for their dinner on Sunday and take Sun- 
day walks after tea. Such of these Christian martyrs as 
are gifted with observation must oft have noted the pre- 
sence of intermittent pairs or couples. Their favourite 
haunt is the recess formed by the converging inwards of 
Here it is believed 
Here, it is 
supposed, they put the world’s cares behind them. Here, 
There are no positive 
Individually and on week-days they are so simple 
Abraham is a good 
pleughman, and won the second prize at the last com- 


the hedgerow towards a gate or stile. 
that He and She enjoy each other’s society. 


it is conjectured, they are happy. 
data. 
that a child may understand them. 


petition ; Betsy Jane is an excellent sempstress, and will 
make you a very pretty sampler: but together on the 
Sabbath they are incomprehensible. None has sought 
to understand them; for who has heard them speak ? 
Some learned osteologist used to say that he could re- 
If He and 


She give never a word, how build up the superstructure 


construct you an animal from a single bone. 
of rustic love? Walking or standing, the encircling arm 
remains round the substantial waist; whether a regiment 
pass, or only a Skye terrier, it is the same. There is no 
The difference between them and 
Their unconcern is akin 
It is this 
unembarrassment, this complete conception of the great 
truth that whatever is is right, which confer on the rustic 


shame about them. 
our First Parents is but sartorial. 
to the sublime; their reposefulness is Greek. 


lover advantages seldom achieved by his brother and sister 
in a higher grade. Consider for a moment the Engaged- 
Couple nuisance: who has not known it? who has not 
suffered under it ? To all men soon or late it must come 
(like Death) to stay in the same house with an engaged 
couple. They twain are always left alone. Their pre- 
ference for each other, almost disgusting in its exclusive- 
ness, is cheerfully and ungrudgingly acknowledged. If 
the house be large enough, the library or the school-room 
or the inner drawing-room is placed at their disposal, not 
in so many words but with that tacit tact the world dis- 
Yet should 
an unwitting sister, a forgetful servant, a malicious small- 


brother, seek out a book, a brush, or a bit of fun in this 


plays to lovers but lovers deny the world. 


temporary shrine of Venus, the opening of the temple 
door is a sign for the utter confusion and disturbance of 
the votaries within. The intruder hears a hurrying rustle, 
a startled, hasty rush; he sees two people, admitted by 
all the house to have the most perfect right to sit as close 
one another as they desire, perching at the several anti- 
podes of a sofa or on chairs extravagantly apart. Some 
lovers arrange beforehand how these chairs shall be set : 
so as to be reached in the minimum of time while suggest- 
ing an apparent maximum of space between ; they have 
This 


would seem to show that the Classes are ashamed of their 


even been known to rehearse the leap separative. 


They love solidly and 
The abnormal 


love-making. Not so the Masses. 
well; but they are not sprightly lovers. 
silence which accompanies their courtship has seduced an 


otherwise respectable person into playing the eavesdropper; 
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but it seemed so essential that a test should be made 
of the conversational qualities of rustic lovers that his 
natural instincts had to be suppressed. Do not our- 
selves say things in solitude that would amaze our listen- 
ing households? Accordingly this Peeping Tom chose 
him his couple, which he had no difficulty in doing, for 
it was Sunday, and the landscape was dotted over with 
them. He passed it, and of course heard nothing ; and 
presently he returned, and dissembled himself sub tegmine 
The sunset glow had 
scarce died out, yet the sky was all-too bright for you to 
see the young crescent without making a special search 
for her. A faint wind rustled the beech-leaves. The 
scents of briar and woodbine hung in the air. The river 
flowed and rippled over the stones by the bridge where 
he was shallow, and flowed into silent pools between the 
willows and the alders where he was deep. In the spinney 
and the woods beyond the owls were hooting solemn and 
weird, and from far was borne the muffled roar of the mail. 
Our eavesdropper forgot his errand in the peace and still- 
ness of the night: he was lost in the beauty of Mother 
Earth, and had forgot her children. Had his thoughts 
but taken shape they would have been thoughts of wonder 
there were any who could not love, or who, loving, could 
find it utterance. And the silence still hung over all. But 
in a girl’s voice came the words: ‘ Seed our Joe lately?’ 
‘Noa, was the answer of her male; ‘but I did hear tell 
as how he'd gone off wid sodgers.’ 
and back again into the world they all climbed down. 
Had the other 


There was another silence, but 


The spell was broken, 


One for a brief space had been in heaven. 
two been there as well ? 
there was no more spying, no more eavesdroppery. And 
the problem's yet to solve. 

Anglers say that fishes and worms do not feel ; and so 
they rake the latter's bodies with a pointed hook, and 
feel no compunction at seeing it in the throats of the 
former. Can it be that the love of the Classes is as dif- 
ferent from that of the Masses in its nervous intensity 
as is the nervous intensity of worms and fishes and (let us 

The kiss rustical is robuster than 
It is called by a different name. It 


say) cats and dogs? 
the kiss cultured. 
is called a buss; and when buss meets buss it is colli- 
sion, not contact. For trustworthy accounts of the love- 
making of the upper circles you turn to the novels of 
young ladies, who shall give you the whole gamut of 
passion without ever having struck a note of it. Here 
you shall find the red lips of Lady Clara resting beneath 
the dusk of a tawny moustache: but in real life do they 
talk prattle ? or do they stay silent? Either is conceiv- 
able: the one in the case of the light, light love that will 
pass away, the other in the case of the love which knows 
that, even as thoughts do often lie too deep for tears, so 
do feelings often lie too deep for words. But the riddle 
of rustic love is still unanswered, for it is difficult—almost 
impossible—to understand what this passion of love may 
be that, when all the air is quivering with the beauty of 
a summer night, and when heart of woman nestles close 
to heart of man, finds utterance only in the enchanted 
question, ‘Seed our Joe lately ?’ 


FOOTBALL AND THE MASSES 


TIXHE end of the football season brought our annual 

dose of drivel as to the dangers of the field. It 
began with a column of accidents described as ‘the 
butcher's bill’; and ignorant scribblers provided rhapso- 
dies of commentary with such headings as ‘ murderous 
football.’ 
Holt, when running to catch a’bus to join his team at 
Ashton-under-Lyne. fell and died.’ Incredible as it seems, 


This is the sort of gabble: ‘ Feb. 21. Charles 
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this is the sort of gabble ; and thereafter you are not syy- 
prised to find the deaths of a spectator (from excitement) 
and of a young man injured ‘ during an alleged footbal] 
quarrel at Glasgow’ included also. Among injuries yoy 
shall read how one man ‘ hurt his finger seriously por 
another ‘ had his side seriously hurt’; but it is not re- 
corded, as it should have been, that both these sufferers 
played with undiminished zest for the rest of the season, 
Several broken collar-bones and more than one sprained 
ankle are set down ; but the list is so obviously cooked 
(E.-T.-Cooked) as to be wholly worthless. None will 
dispute the fact that football is more dangerous than 
croquet, nor, should croquet be revived, is it at all pro- 
bable that any large percentage of spectators will perish 
of excitement. Every violent exercise is dangerous to 
the weak, and wherever there is violent motion there 
must needs be risk. Why does not some careful idiot 
set forth a list of railway accidents, suggest that no train 
be allowed to exceed three miles an hour, and transfer 
thereto the sentimental question, ‘ Whether the pleasure 
and benefit derived by the many is [sic] a sufficient set- 
off to the maiming and death inflicted upon the few’? 
When you recall the vast numbers (at least a quarter 
of a million) of men and boys who play football every 
Saturday afternoon for six months on end, the ‘ butcher's 
bill’ seems paltry enough. From the public schools, 
where football is diurnal (and where it is mostly compul- 
sory for every healthy boy at least three days a week) 
not a single fatal accident is announced ; and, as to broken 
collar-bones and sprained ankles, the public-school boy sets 
small store by them, and would as soon think of having 
such trifles set down in an ‘advanced’ newspaper as of 


haling his master before the local magistrates for caning 


him. For the gentry of these islands has ever prided itself 


on its courage, and from its best-favoured sports the spice 
of danger has never been absent. Hard knocks were given 
and taken in the tourney—worse injuries than a ‘ seriously 
hurt’ finger or side ; those good yeomen whose limbs were 
at that time made in England broke each others pates at 
quarterstaff and singlestick without being any the worse 
for it; neither wrestling nor boxing is innocuous, but 
they will endure as long as the Englishman. 

It is arguable that football is ousting cricket as the 
national game. Its popularity is easily understood. For 
the masses it has many advantages. Thus, thousands can 
spare its hour and a-half to football to whom the three-days 
cricket match is impossible; nor can it be questioned that 
the first is the more exciting both to player and spectator. 
Also, we may fairly hope that one great reason for this 
fondness consists in that very element of danger against 
Indeed, the 


popularity of the game is matter for national congratula- 


which the effeminate continually do cry. 


tion. High-pressure has developed a puny race, and these 
poor creatures, with their stunted frames and intellects, 
have now a bodily exercise in which they can exult. The 
first step to the mens sana is through the corpus sanum, and 
to that end nothing finer could be devised. After a struggle 
for life extending over many years, the game has at length 
taken firm root even in the East-end of London; and 
‘Arry, instead of spending his Saturday afternoons and the 
bulk of his earnings in the public-house, may now be see! 
in his thousands on every piece of open where it can be 
played. ‘True, the East-end has not yet produced many 
players, much less a team, of more than ordinary excellence, 
and an afternoon at Victoria Park is not all beer and 
skittles to one whose lot has been cast in happier grounds ; 
but as much keenness is displayed, and as much healthy 
recreation is got, there as elsewhere. The great defect 
of these Children of the Sweater is their want of pluck. 
Every one wears shin-guards, even though he have 1° 
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fannels ; but, despite this, the players ‘funk’ most lament- 
ably. The use of shin-guards is curious. Under the old 
Rugby Code, before the establishment of Union or Associa- 
tion, hacking was legal—was an essential of the combat: yet 
no armour was worn. In these days, under the milder rules, 
the shin-guard is non-existent in public schools and univer- 
sities, and among first-class players it may almost be taken 
as the outward and visible badge of distinction between 
amateur and professional. ‘This cannot be that profes- 
sionals play a rougher game ; for, were that so, when an 
amateur meets a professional team you would expect to see 
the former in armour, whereas the reverse is invariably the 
ease. Is it that the amateur is conscious that he must 
show himself sans peur as well as sans reproche? or is it 
that he steeled his tibia even in his school-days? For he 
would be a bold man who would accuse the north-country 
player of want of pluck: his fault is, on the contrary, un- 
necessary roughness, howbeit this is diminishing year by 
year, inasmuch as in the long-run skill is bound to domi- 
nate brute force. With the puny East-ender it is different : 
he wears his shin-guards out of sheer timidity, though the 
game he plays is of the mildest, and there is none to say 
him nay. And the worst is that such of his cronies as 
still prefer the public-house are now in a position to poison 
his mind with garbled lists of accidents and such hysteria 
in print as a certain comparison between football and 
bull-fighting, the latter being distinguished as the safer. 
Another gabbler contrasts the accidents in the hunting- 
field, but forgets that for every man who rides to hounds 
there are hundreds, if not thousands, who play football. 
Yet a third suggests that cycling is safer. Why not pedes- 
trianism ? why not lying in bed ? 

But the new-fangled Englishman—the creature deboshed 
with influences and tendencies and ruined with ‘ intellect’ 
—is only a shrill small voice ; and his countrymen will 
continue to play football despite his croaking. ‘Tis pity 
there should still be an excess of roughness, but ‘tis the 
attribute not of the game but of the player, or even (as 
notably of late) of the spectator. In certain well-defined 
districts of these islands, where the inhabitants have ever 
a tendency to express their emotions with blackthorn or 
'arf-brick, a match may evoke the enthusiasm usually re- 
served for a parliamentary election. But the fiercest game 
of all—fiercer than any cup tie—occurs when two rival 
schools encounter: then shall you witness an organised 
combat rather than a football match, and no combat could 
be more grateful either to player or spectator. The Eton 
playing-fields, which were said to have had their share in 
Waterloo, are now spread over the length and breadth of 
the land, On a cold afternoon in winter a young fellow 
with his wages in his pocket is far better employed in risk- 
ing his finger in the football field than in ‘lowering’ bad 
beer and worse whisky in some pothouse parlour. And if 
the screaming journalist must live—if he must blazon his 
columns with statisties bloody red—why, a’ God's name 
let him get himself records of the fatal (and other) results 
of fights in public-houses, and leave football to his betters : 
the men that are not afraid to play it and the men that 
love to see it played. 





AN OBJECT LESSON 


mpuis must have happened eighty years ago, at the very 

least. Every one at Pentreath has known the story 
from childhood ; but, so far as I can gather, the last sur- 
vivor of the congregation that heard the sermon of which 
I am to tell you was old Cap'n Cundy, who died, an old, 
old man, six years come Feasten time. 


7 


Eighty years ago Pentreath would have been described 
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by a plain-spoken man as a mere collection of hovels. It 
was but a single straggling street, set down in the midst 
of a barren moorland near the sea; while here and there, 
on either side, the dwelling of some man less sociable 
than his fellows stood apart. The thatch-roofed cottages 
had rude cob-walls of yellow clay, mixed with chopped 
straw and bad mortar ; and some of them had been white- 
washed. Over the thatch, to guard against the violence 
of the winds that beat in from the Atlantic, great stones 
were slung by hempen cords. To leeward of the village 
a row of pig-sties, with black tarred roofs, leaned against 
a rough grey hedge of granite, whereon a few torn tama- 
risks shivered. Of the people, some were farm-labourers, 
and some did a little fishing. Others were miners, who 
went to work usually at the age of seven, and almost in- 
variably died before they had reached forty. If they 
chanced to live longer it was only, in the majority of 
cases, because they had been blinded by an explosion of 
blasting-powder, or maimed by the falling-away of a badly- 
timbered shaft, before the endless ladders they had to 
climb in an atmosphere foul with the breath of genera- 
tions and the reek of the powder, and the stolen hours 
when they ‘touched pipe’ and lounged about—dripping 
wet, and sweating with recent labour—in wet and draughty 
‘ levels, had destroyed their lungs. But no one at Pen- 
treath did more work than would procure for him the 
bare necessities of life. The miners, indeed, could only 
do this much if they worked for a fixed wage ; if they 
were ‘on tribute’ they worked only four days a-week, 
lest, when at the month’s end they were found to have 
earned a comparatively large sum, the rate of payment 
should be reduced. But luxuries were still not quite 
impossible, since most of them had to do with the smug- 
gling. Sometimes, too, the Lord sent a wreck. Now, for 
all this—despite the hardness of the lives they led and 
the crudeness of their notions—they were a kindly and 
well-meaning people, and they were regular in their atten- 
dance at chapel. 

Many years before this there had come into Pentreath 
at the quiet close of a summer day a soberly attired and 
dusty stranger. Eli Heberden, the stranger in question, 
was one of Wesley’s preachers, and the Pentreath men 
made it a duty, when they had learned his mission, to 
offer him a foretaste of the pains of martyrdom. But Eli 
Heberden’s arm was as strong as his faith. It was found 
impossible to silence him or to drive him from the village, 
and after multitudinous troubles—petulant, spasmodic out- 
bursts of a fire that had been trampled into ashes—he 
succeeded in setting up a flourishing little church there. 
Finally a cottage was purchased, and converted by volun- 
tary labour of the villagers into a chapel. It was here that 
their descendants were gathered one afternoon in autumn 
longago. The door stood open, as if to invite the entrance 
of passers-by ; and now and again a duck that caught in 
passing an unexpected glimpse of human faces quacked 
loudly once and was gone across the common. Cundy was 
sitting in the almost comfortable pew at the very back of 
the chapel (under the choir-gallery) which his father occu- 
pied in virtue of his position of chapel-steward. He could 
see, therefore, right across the sombre moorland, whence 
the dull glow of the heather had well-nigh faded. Over 
this moorland the preacher was to come that afternoon ; 
but no human figure was visible as yet upon the winding 
pathway, that gleamed with long pools of newly fallen 
rain. The sky was filled with windy cloud-rack. Every 
detail of the landscape was clear and definitely outlined, 
but lonely and remote. The eye marked each white spar 
in the black patches of the waste where the young gorse 
had not yet hidden the scars made by the fires of the last 


swaling-time. 
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Most of the congregation were accustomed to such dis- 
appointments as this. They sat on patiently, while Cundy’s 
father leaned forward from his pew and discussed with 
another of the ‘ leaders’ the advisability of ceasing to wait 
for the preacher and starting at once with a prayer meet- 
ing. Only a child, not yet inured to the hard, straight- 
backed forms and the long necessity of stillness, shifted 
sometimes uneasily inits seat. Finally the steward stepped 
to the door to take one last look across the moorland, 
Just at this moment a dark figure appeared on the narrow 
pathway, and moved rapidly towards the chapel. The 
steward looked back with a reassuring nod at his colleague. 
Evidently the preacher was coming at last. 

But though the chapel-door was certainly the bourne 
towards which the steps of the new-comer were directed, 
it was soon seen that he was not the person they expected, 
As he drew near the steward saw that he was a young man 
and straight. The preacher was old and bowed. Then 
he noted that the stranger was dressed in worldly garb 
that had no hint of sanctity. It was not the preacher. 
Yet the young man advanced as with well-defined pur- 
pose towards the chapel. His clear-cut features were 
very pale; his eyes keen and passionlessly stern. He 
seemed to move inevitably, yet without eagerness, with 
no reluctance, towards an appointed goal; and as he 
reached the spot whereon the steward stood, he said in 
clear and level tones: 

‘This is Pentreath Chapel, I think ?’ 

‘Iss, shewer,’ replied the steward. ‘Will ’ee come in? 
Praicher ed’n come yet, but we’m goin’ to hold a prayer 
mittin’ dreckly-minute.’ 

‘] am the preacher,’ said the stranger coldly, and before 
the other had recovered from the surprise of this announce- 
ment he had entered the chapel. The people had turned 
in their seats when they heard voices and the sound of 
feet. A stir of interest went through them as the substi- 
tute walked up the aisle and entered the little box of a 
pulpit. He bowed for a moment over the big Bible, then 
gave out the first hymn, reading it aloud, verse by verse. 

Now, during the singing of this hymn, Cundy (though a 
young child at this time) noticed that a certain Hendra, 
now landlord of the village ‘ Kiddlewink,’ but previously 
employed in a big inn twenty miles away, was hideously 
frightened at something. His jaw had fallen. He stared 
at the preacher as one might stare at a man, known cer- 
tainly to be dead, that walked still among the living and 
passed for one of them. Then suddenly he recovered, 
Still staring at the preacher he began to grin, as at some 
cunning deceit of which he himself was the only unduped 
spectator. Then only did the preacher return his stare 
with a long look that, to the child, had no meaning or 
emotion in it. Hendra ceased to grin, and was strangely 
subdued. 

Then came the opening prayer. It was very long and 
very earnest. The little chapel rang with the responses 
and ejaculations of the men. To a stranger their breath- 
less gasps and sobbings would have been revolting ; but 
there was something grimly comic in the embarrassment 
of the voice wherein a new convert of mature years 
brought to a close the interjected ‘ Glory be to God, 
which he had begun as if in bold avowal of his changed 
state. He seemed oppressed, in the midst of the words, 
with a sudden sense of shouting in a vast hall before an 
infinite invisible audience. But all these cries grew silent, 
there was even what might have been a murmur of revolt 
against the preacher, when he seemed to pray for the soul 
of a highwayman hanged only the day before, as for the 
parents who had loved him. 

During the second hymn, however, amid the joyful 


noise of ‘serpent,’ fiddle, and bassoon, and the concerted 
fervour of a hundred hearty voices, the congregation foy. 
got a certain tremor that had passed through them as the 
stranger prayed for the soul of the dead thief. But whey 
the lessons were read (and the first lesson was the stor 
of Absalom’s wickedness and death) he prayed again, 
And again he prayed for the soul of the miserable youth 
that had been hanged for highway robbery. 

Then came the sermon. The text was taken from that 
same chapter in Samue/ which had formed the lesson. The 
preacher sketched the career of the beautiful and wicked 
prince : how he entered upon life amidst the happiest cir- 
cumstances that could nurse a good and great man ; how 
he fell to all contemptible and hateful crime ; how, dying 
a death that was God’s judgment made visible to men, he 
brought black shame and the bitterness of grief to the 
hearts of them that loved him more than life. To these 
villagers this could never again be a mere story in a book. 
The preacher made the history live for them; and there 
were some that trembled among those that heard him. 

Then, solemnly, without emotion, he told them the life- 
story of another young man, the highwayman of whose 
death they had been told. He claimed no personal know- 
ledge of the man, yet all who heard him knew certainly 
that he had known him well. He described him at schoo! 
a leader of his fellows in all that called for skill and dar 
ing, yet himself easily led. He told how the boy's parents 
worshipped him, hoping before their time was come to die 
to see in his successes the great reward of their life's toil 
and Jabour. Then he told of the boy’s first sin that, being 
undiscovered, led to others; how he entered upon life, 
nevertheless, with all promise for a splendid manhood. 
Then came his crime that was discovered. ‘The preacher 
told how the young man feared to stay and bear the 
penalty of his act—and in this fear there was, perhaps, a 
little shame at the thought of his father’s shame: how 
he fled away and was lost to his friends. For a while, said 
the preacher, it went ill with the fugitive, and at last he 
was forced to turn highwayman. Beginning as a common 
thief of the roadside, he gradually improved his position 
by his thefts, and for two years, knowing the country 
thoroughly, and all the secret hiding-places of the moor- 
land, he met with unbroken success. His name became 
a terror to the wealthy. He gained a reputation for 
desperate, unfailing courage, though scarce needing in his 
extremest undertakings to display more of that quality 
than would have served to cover a poltroon’s cowardice. 
But at last came the inevitable end. He met a man 
who, robbed of his money, must Jose also his good name. 
He was wounded, captured, and condemned. Then the 
preacher described the man’s abject horror as he lay in the 
cell whence he was to issue only to die. He was young 
still, loved his life, and loved his fellows; they were ada- 
mant against him, coldly resolved on his death. Then 
he pictured the last night of sleepless agony, the passion 
of hopeless resistance that stirred the prisoner to mad- 
ness, the mute horror that fell on him as the dawn crept 
inexorably into the rainy sky. 

‘Think of it, my friends, the preacher said. ‘ He was 
the one hope whereby his parents lived, and that hope 
seemed not out of reason. And there was other love than 
theirs. Now A frenzy shook him. His voice rosé 
to ashriek. ‘Look!’ he cried, and all eyes were turned 
to that side-wall of the chapel towards which he pointed. 





There, in the growing shadows, against the pallor of the 
walls, a great black gallows stood. A dead man hung 
from the beam, and for awhile they looked at the vision 
in horror. For the face of the dead man hanging there 
was the face of the man who had preached to them that 
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day. That awful face, the glazed eyes, mocked them for 
a moment. Then, as the vision faded from the wall, they 
turned shuddering and terrified towards the pulpit. 


The preacher had gone. 


FRENCH FINANCE 

TIVE financial position of ‘la Ville-Lumiére’ is an 

illustration of the old Quos Deus adage. French 
financiers are extremely acute, and yet their purposes too 
often err, owing to an excessiveness of imagination. Un- 
like ourselves, who look only, very often without sufficient 
care, to the profit and loss of financial transactions, the 
French are greatly attracted by projects which appeal 
to their political feelings, to their logical ideas of com- 
pleteness, or to a windy want of what is humanitarian 
glory. Once at least, in the case of the Suez Canal, when 
all these motives came into play, the results were emi- 
nently satisfactory ; but more often, and especially in the 
past few years, investors have suffered severely from 
imagination. ‘Take, for instance, the Panama Canal, which 
by severing two continents and uniting two oceans was, 
according to M. Lesseps, to bring in a new Age of Gold. 
It has proved an utter failure, and has nearly ruined multi- 
tudes of small investors. Again, M. Secrétan’s ‘copper 
corner’ turned out, as the Parisians said, a veritable 
‘Panama of the rich.’ Unlike the older scheme, it did 
not appeal to the masses, with their peculiar susceptibility 
to false rhetoric; but it found unwise support in the realms 
of la haute finance, where its apparent completeness and 
arithmetical accuracy proved irresistibly fascinating. Its 
collapse and the consequent downfall of what had been 
one of the greatest banking institutions in the world, the 
Comptoir d’ Escompte, were tremendous blows. Recently 
the lost ground has been to some extent reoccupied ; but 
the lessons of the past do not appear to have brought any 
accession of wisdom. The unsoundest finance seems most 
in favour, and already symptoms of resulting rottenness 
are becoming apparent: one of them the failure of the 
important Société des Dépots et Comptes Courants. 

At present Paris seems wholly devoted to the work of 
financing the needy Latin nations—Spain and Portugal 
and Greece, which last isa member of the Latin Monetary 
Union and an old favourite with French financiers. With 
Italy, of course, she will have naught to do, owing to the 
German alliance, while Belgium has no need of finan- 
cial assistance either in France or elsewhere ; but Russia, 
not now in the best of favour at Berlin, finds every en- 
couragement at her hands. We can understand her 
cordial weleome to Russia, for in addition to political 
considerations there can be no doubt that the financial 
position of that country has greatly improved of late. 
Greece is not financially strong, but probably the State 
loans are safe, and the loss of French capital may be 
limited to that due to such undertakings as the Corinth 
Canal. But Spain and Portugal occupy an extremely 
weak position, and French financiers are loaded up with 
the securities of both. This week an attempt has been 
made by the clique which got the concession of the 
Portuguese Tobacco Monopoly to float a new loan for 
£10,000,000, to be advanced to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to enable it to pay off its floating debt. But the 
public would practically have none of it, so that the big 
houses which have engaged to finance the monopoly will 
have to find the money themselves. This would not matter 
if Portugal would thereby be set on her legs; but that 
is impossible. Politically, the country is unstable in the 
extreme, for—added to its difficulties with England—the 
Lisbon Government has to combat a powerful revolu- 
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tionary movement at home. Financially, the conditions 
are even worse. For years the average difference be- 
tween revenue and expenditure has amounted: to nearly 
£2,000,000 per annum; and while the former cannot be 
increased owing to the lack of elasticity in taxation, the 
latter goes on increasing steadily. In fact, bankruptcy is 
in the near future, unless a policy of severe economy be pur- 
sued, and of that there is little chance so long as money 
can be borrowed upon any of the European bourses. 

Nor is Spain much sounder. For some time past her 
Government has been seriously embarrassed by a huge 
floating debt, and thus far no attempts to consolidate 
the same have been successful. Parisian financiers have 
been willing enough to try floating a new loan, but in the 
absence of favourable conditions they have had to stave 
off the most pressing difficulties with temporary advances. 
It is now proposed to get £6,000,000 from the Bank of 
Spain in exchange for the right of increasing its note 
issue, and to issue if possible a new 4 per cent. loan for 
£10,000,000. The former, which is equal to a forced loan, 
can of course be carried through ; but the success of the 
latter is more than doubtful. Even, however, if it be 
financed in Paris, it will not suffice to clear off the float- 
ing debt. Nor does salvation wholly consist in funding 
Hoating obligations. It is much more essential to estab- 
lish an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure, 
and that the Spanish Finance Minister can by no possi- 
bility do. In fact, Spain is as economically unsound as 
Portugal, if on the whole the political position is at pre- 
sent rather more stable. The great and growing commit- 
ments of France in both must therefore be regarded with 
grave concern ; for unless there be a great change for the 
better in their circumstances, it will be necessary to go 
on supporting their credit, which must involve a tremen- 
dous strain. If it were allowed to collapse, the effects upon 
the Paris Bourse would be disastrous ; but we are by no 
means sure that collapse can be avoided. Paris indeed is 
a centre of weakness, and a crisis could scarce be limited 
in scope, for Berlin is not at all in a healthy state, while 
London has just as much as she can do to support exist- 
ing burdens—bequeathed her by the Barings. The moral 
is: keep a keen look-out all over the Continent, for a 
collapse in Paris would send prices rattling down in the 
Foreign market ; and although it may be said we here are 
but little concerned with the securities termed ‘ Interna- 
tional,’ market sympathy is not a power to be disregarded. 
In present conditions, in fact, a sharp fall in one section of 
the ‘ House’ would affect all departments alike. 


THE LETTERGAE 
( N Sundays see his saintly look- 
What grace he maun be feelin’ !- 
When stridin’ slawly ben the pass, 
Or to the lecturn speelin’. 
What unction in his varied tones, 
As aff the line he screeds us, 
Syne bites the fork, an’ bums the note, 
Ere to the tune he leads us ! 
Plain paraphrase, or quirky hymn, 
Come a’ the same to Peter, 
He has a tune for ilka Psalm 
Nae matter what the metre. 
St. Paul’s or University 
Wi’ equal ease is lifted ; 
At Martyrdom he fair excels, 
Eh ! keep’s sirs, but he’s gifted ! 


But see him now, some working day, 
When aproned in his smiddy, 

An’ mark the thuds that shape the shoon, 
An’ dint the very studdy. 
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Or when he cocks his elbow up 
To work the muckle bellows, 
An’ tells some lauchter-movin’ joke 
To loud-lunged farmer fellows. 
Or hear him in the forenicht lilt, 
Wii serious face nae langer— 
Some sang, nae frae a Sunday book, 
A tune that isna Bangor. 
To recognise him then, I’m sure, 
A stranger it would baffle ; 
And less he’s like the Lettergae 
At market, roup, or raffle. 
Cuaries Murray. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
DRAWING AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
{To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 


Chelsea, 29th Ap? il 1891. 

S1R,—I have waited to see whether one of the art-critics who 
have noticed the exhibition of sketches of India by Mr. Menpes 
would make the slightest allusion to the fact that they owe their 
drawing almost entirely to the use of instantaneous photo- 
graphy. It is hardly possible that they should not know this. 
It is the secret de Polichinelle of the studios. Any one who 
cares to examine the sketches now at Messrs.° Dowdeswell’s 
gallery can see this for himself. Contrast, for instance, the 
accuracy of contour of the architectural details, which can be 
photographed, with the helpless treatment of skies and trees 
where the camera notably fails to supply sufficient guidance. I 
do not propose to enter into discussion with those—and I 
believe there are many—who defend the use of: photographs 
under paintings on either artistic or commercial grounds. | 
would suggest, on the other hand, that a critic fails in an 
obvious duty to those whose drawing is the result of special 
gifts of brain and eye and hand, arduously and painfully culti- 
vated, when he discusses such an exhibition as Mr. Menpes’s 
without premising that his initial drawing has throughout been 
done for him by a machine. Beyond this, that he fails in his 
duty to the public, who pay him for an expert opinion. The 
public buy pictures, among other motives, because they think 
they will rise in value. They rise in value, among other causes, 
if the artist progresses in power; and an artist who spends the 
best years of his life in colouring or copying tracings of instan- 
tan2ous photographs does not progress.—I am, etc., 

WALTER SICKERT. 


‘BOERS AT BAY’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London Offices of ‘ The Cape Times, 
5 Copthall Buildings, E.C., 25th April 1891. 

S1R,—In the course of a well-argued article under the head- 
ing of ‘ Boers at Bay’ you ask, if this trek has been organising 
secretly for the last four years, ‘why Mr. Rhodes has not let us 
know of it before.’ Perhaps you will be glad to know that 
almost immediately after the arrival of Sir Henry Loch at 
Cape Town Mr. Rhodes brought to the notice of the High 
Commissioner the rumours of this movement, and His Excel- 
lency without delay telegraphed to the President stating that 
such information had been laid before him. The President 
replied in terms which I do not exactly recall, but the effect, 
I remember, was that he ridiculed the idea of the Boers doing 
anything without his sanction, and he had given no sanction 
to any such movement. Following this telegraphic correspon- 
dence, Sir Henry Loch and President Kriiger had a conference 
at Blignautspont, where an effective understanding was come 
to between Her Majesty’s representative in South Africa and the 
President of the South African Republic. The assurance, as 
I understand, which His Honour lately gave to his friends in 
South Africa was that those who were organising this trek were 
a lot of worthless people, both Englishmen and Dutchmen, 
whom the Government of the South African Republic would 
be glad to see out of their country. Be this as it may, Presi- 
dent Kriiger should be thankful for the strong interposition of 
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Sir Henry Loch, for if the trek had begun—z.z., if the body of 
men were already on the move—and President Kriiger had 
interfered, he would have had a small civil war on his own 
hands. If the movement be in earnest and attempt to go on jp 
defiance of the Government of Pretoria, President Paul Kriiger 
will be called upon to show the ability of his Government to 
repress lawlessness. 
Paul Kruger, personally, is acting in good faith; for whatever js 
thought of the President, those intimately acquainted with him 
are aware that he is outspoken—perhaps too much so—but cer. 
tainly he has the courage of his convictions. The'situation, how- 


I am strongly inclined to believe that 


ever, as you have ably shown, has been (and may still be) very 
critical ; and whoever contributes towards the stopping of this 
threatened migration from the Transvaal will do good service 
to the future of South Africa.—I am, etc., R.W. Murray. 


SLANG 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Selling, 28th April 1891. 
S1R,—A short way with many theories about ‘slang’ is to 
demand that they be reduced to practice. Work them out. Do 
it, and don’t talk about it. 
‘N. Y. says he ‘would distinguish argot or slang proper 


from /angue verte. Let him set to work, then, and success to 


him! But first these few matters in his memory let him 
character. 

Delvau’s Dictionnaire de la langue verte appeared in 1866, 
and was at once accused of wholesale piracy by M. Lorédan 
Larcher (and Larchey). The Société des Gens de Lettres 
thereupon obliged Delvau ‘to modify the second edition of his 
dictionary.’ But any one who may now choose to examine side 
by side the latest editions of Larchey’s Lrctionnatre historique 
@argot and of Delvau’s Dictionnaire de la langue verte with 
their supplements may very soon convince himself that their 
common vocabulary, the mere list of their words, is almost 
identically, word for word, the same. So much for ‘slang 
proper’ and the green lingo. 

An analogous (but discordant) division is concurrently pro- 
posed between ‘cant expressions’ and ‘slang terms proper.’ 
Again I say: try it in the concrete. Sit down and do it before 
talking about it. While waiting I may note down, however, 
that the origin of the word cant here must be double : (1) cant 
(cantare), to whine like a lying tramp or maund, truander ; and 
(2) cant (encan, in quantum, or incantare ?), an auction, a sale, 
including the mock-auction of the old cheat of the long-firm. 
This second and indispensable meaning at once connects ‘cant’ 
with the old phrase ‘ fed/ar’s French’ and the contemporary 
French equivalents ‘jargon des Mercerots’ and ‘jargon des 
Mattois’ or cheap-jacks ; which were some of the ever-fluctu- 
ating names a good three centuries ago for what is now called 
argot. 

As to Hungarian, the ‘Aryan’ scheme of philology which 
still holds the field unfortunately excludes the Turanian family, 
to which the Magyar tongue is relegated. Prof. Max Miller 
makes it Finno-Ugrian ; Vambéry (upon whom be praise) !s 
certain that it belongs to the Altaic stem (which must interest 
any Japaniser); but whether to the Tartar or the Finnish branch 
he does not decide. Mr. Sayce says the tongue was once a 
neighbour of the savage Voguls of the Ural. F. G. Bergmann 
makes the Avars and Madjars of kin with the Turks ; and they 
are indubitably a little more than kin in their sympathies, in 
spite of Hunyadi Janos and the Iron Gates. And dervishes 
still go on pilgrimage to the tomb of Gal Baba. 

It would, of course, be extremely important to demonstrate 
(and not merely to assert) the worth of Hungarian in Cedtindi 
philology—for I adopt Mr. E. R. Wharton’s convenient and 
scientific term. ‘N. Y.’ has now given us two words: ‘ 520), 
mouth’ = English say; and ‘szérny, wing’ = English soar. 
These seem (subject to philological braying) to be genuine ore. 
No one is better aware than the present writer of the linguistic 
skill of Hungarians. He has one much-valued old Magyar 
friend in his mind’s eye now—we met long ago upon Altaic 
ground—whose gifts in this respect are extraordinary. There- 
fore let me beg of ‘N. Y.’ to go on and make us a list of (say) 
fifty such connections as he has given, which shall not be mere 
loan-words like ‘hussar,’ ‘shako’ (which is Slavonic ?) and 
‘tokay.’ Then will he, perhaps, have confounded that great 
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savant, R. G. Latham, who wrote in 1862 that the Magyar 
language had, as it were, been projected into Hungary some 
twelve hundred years ago ; no trace of it being found within 
seven hundred miles of its present area. And Latham’s heavy 
metal and straight trajectory are every day becoming harder to 
beat.—1 am, etc., JOHN O'NEILL. 

P.S.—Obiter, as to deus becoming ‘the deuce’: that is 
scarce philology, but mythology rather. Fallen gods every- 
where become devils. And as to ‘Herr’ becoming ‘hére, 
nothing can well be more contradictable. ‘Haire’ was how 
Cotgrave spelt it; ‘here’ is a young stag; ‘htre’ was a 
Norman chatelaine ; for the rest, read your Littré, and that 
carefully. 

‘CONJUGAL RIGHTS’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


London, 28th April 1891. 

Sik,—Isn’t there a deal of nonsense talked about husband 
and wife? If a man is sensible and strong, he generally gets 
quite as much supremacy as is good for him—perhaps too 
much, the commonest fault of women being their tendency to 
pamper the self-conceit of men. If he isn’t sensible and strong, 
why should the law step in and give him an authority he isn't 
fitted to exercise ? 

As regards the special subject of your article, I take it that 
if a man is reasonable and amiable the wife is always willing. 
If he isn’t reasonable and amiable he only deserves denial ; if 
he persists, notwithstanding, he deserves to have his head 
clouted. If he still persists and uses force, the only right he 
has, in my humble opinion, is the right of being strung up to 
the cross-trees and getting a round dozen. 

The writer of the article seems to think that the vow to love, 
honour, and cherish a woman entitles one to treat her as any 
one with the least pretension to being a galant homme would 
refuse to treat a Whitechapel prostitute.—I am, etc., 

A HUSBAND. 

[Vote.—Our article presents a legal hypothesis, not a ques- 
tion of conduct. ] 





REVIEWS 
THE FRENCH NOVEL 


Essays on French Novelists. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
London: Hutchinson. 

Mr. John Morley has left much to be desired in many 
capacities ; but least of all, perhaps, in that of editor of Zhe 
Fortnightly—(once The Too-Weakly)—Review. For then not 
only did he publish much George Meredith: he also, like the 
careful and intelligent pedagogue he should have been, per- 
suaded Mr. George Saintsbury to discourse to 7he Fortnightly 
public of such of the novelists of France—as Dumas, Flaubert, 
Octave Feuillet, Gautier, Victor Cherbuliez—as, he had reason 
to suppose, had for one or other reason not swum into its 
ken. More: it was the Dark Ages of Culture: onlya few read 
French, and none of that few were subscribers to 7he Fort- 
nightly ; so he not only commissioned the articles but invited 
his critic to illustrate his remarks by means of specimens of his 
authors translated into the language with which his public was 
presumably best fitted to cope. Mr. Saintsbury, who was al- 
ways a workman, did both commissions, and did both well. He 
told Mr. Morley’s subscribers what to think of his subjects ; he 
showed them why they should think that and not something 
else ; he translated them passages not a few, to the end that 
they might not do their thinking (as Radicals too often must) 
in the dark of another man’s dictation ; in brief, he approved 
himself an excellent critic—straightforward, reasonable, judi- 
cially impartial—and by no means a bad translator. And if 
there be no evidence to show that his words sank deep into the 
mind of his peculiar public, there is none, on the other hand, to 
attest that it did not. And at any rate he had done his very 
best ; and a very workmanlike best it was ; and there he was 
content to leave the matter. 

For thirteen years—no less : being four more than the nine 
of the Roman’s precept. And now he has reprinted them—there 
were some seven—translations and all: together with a Lesage he 
wrote for Mr. Nimmo; a note on Anthony Hamilton ; a certain 
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‘Study of Sensibility’ in which he traces the action and effect 
of that pestilent quality, from the Princesse de Cleves down to 
Adolphe, with that comprehensive good sense which makes his 
critical surveys such sound and excellent reading ; and a chapter 
on the French novel as it is, which appeared (in Zhe Fort- 
nightly) three years ago and has since been written up to date. 
And here they are ; and they that will read them without profit 
are not many. The best, to our mind, is the ‘ Lesage,’ which 
should—and we hope will—have the good effect of persuading 
a number of intelligent persons to make acquaintance with 
a masterpiece whose popularity has suffered change, whose 
manner has fallen into desuetude, with whose personages not 
sO many are on so much as bowing terms as, for the credit of 
the human intellect, you would like to believe. As for the 
worst—but who shall say that it zs the worst, or affirm that 
in such a comparison he is not approving himself the slave of 
his idiosyncrasy ? ‘Tis true, we like the ‘ Gautier’ least of all: 
but that is merely because we are not with Mr. Saintsbury in 
this particular matter, and find ourselves in less frequent and 
less cordial agreement with his views. It may well be that we 
are damned in our own dulness. ‘Tis a tenable hypothesis, 
though we say it that should not. Of the other part, it is 
indubitable that Mr. Saintsbury was always a romantique at 
heart. Was it not written of him, not so long ago neither, 
that ‘Il sort toujours de la premitre d’Hernani’? To talk of 
Gautier as either moral or immoral is surely to play too vigor- 
ously at make-believe for ordinary sportsmen—is to leave the 
Marchioness and her orange-peel and water many hundreds 
of leagues in rear. Yet Mr. Saintsbury finds him both the one 
and the other, and gravely argues that Ced/e-ct e¢ celle-da, to our 
thinking the master’s master-work, is really a moral book and 
that Fortunio is not; as if there were degrees in nothingness, 
and one single pin to choose between these two! Of course it 
is all an effect of Romanticism and the ‘ premitre d’Hernanz’ ; 
for on the very next page you find him reflecting, with absolute 
justice, in respect of his hero’s admirable style, that ‘ the defect 
of being able to write beautifully about broomsticks is that 
broomsticks are apt to get too much written about,’ which is, so 
far as it goes, and allowing for a certain barbaric oddity of form, 
a truth about as true as they make them. You find this, we say; 
and you recover your critic ; and you are so mighty pleased that, 
out of pure joy of heart, you refrain from adding a certain rider 
to the aforesaid proposition: to wit—that given the ability to 
write beautifully about broomsticks, about broomsticks you 
positively decline to write beautifully ; and that ’tis only when 
you can write beautifully about nothing but broomsticks that 
about broomsticks you beautifully write. This was the case of 
‘poor Théo.’ He wrote a lovely hand, to be sure, but such re- 
marks as he had to offer in prose were scarce worth making 
and are certainly not worth remembering. Whence it comes 
that outside Emaux et cameées he is only to be read again and 
again by such able-bodied romandigues as Mr. Saintsbury and 
——but we spare him that alliance! We let him off the juxta- 
position, and proceed. 

The book is fated to be read, and it deserves its fortune. Mr. 
Saintsbury wrote better then, for one thing, than he writes now ; 
and for another, he abounds in knowledge, he is prodigal of 
suggestion and illustration ; he reads with sincerity—a rare 
gift that !—and as he reads he writes ; and if his habit be to 
praise his friends, why, ’tis the fashion, and to be out of the 
fashion is to be behind the times. ‘“ Has he no faults then, 
(Envy says,) Sir?” Yes, he has one’—and a bad one. The old 
translating Adam is still strong in him: he has not realised 
that, himself and others aiding, the world has got a good way 
ahead of the John Morley and the John-Morley public of 
1878 ; and he has respected his essays in translation. They 
were an influence, no doubt, in 7he Fortnightly of thirteen 
years ago ; nowadays they only serve to darken counsel and to 
set men thinking about not the French of Gautier and Flaubert 
but the English of Mr. Saintsbury. Of course those two are 
extremes : the one is nothing if not style ; and in the other, 
who scorned delights and lived laborious days in the pur- 
suit of the mot propre—whose theory was that the Word is 
absolute, and, once found, is outside Time and Change and 
the Muckle Deil himself—the union of style with substance 
is achieved in a way and to a purpose that make transla- 
tion an impertinence. In the case of Clarimonde and her 
ex-lover it matters little or nothing: theirs is the common 
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vampire business, and to read it in English is to be thankful 
for Sheridan Lefanu and Carmié/a, and to suspect that Messrs. 
Saintsbury and Lang and Paul Sylvester might be better em- 
ployed than in trying to bring a poor but honest public into 
line with them on this particular fad. But with Emma Bovary 
and Saint Julian it is far other. It is impossible to scale, as 
Mr. Saintsbury has scaled, those icy peaks of pure art which 
are the Paradise of them that delight in /’ducation senti- 
mentale—that futile masterpiece, that prodigious mistake in art. 
But in respect of Mme. Bovary and St.-Fulien 1’ Hospitalier 
and /a Tentation one’s idiosyncrasy is engaged ; one reads 
one’s Saintsbury, and one’s Saintsbury is very sound, and one 
cannot choose but resent one’s Saintsbury’s interference with 
one’s Flaubert. Inthe old bad Fortnightly days such licence was 
permissible, no doubt : was permissible, or Mr. John Morley— 
a pious and a painful person if ever one there were—would not 
have suggested it to such an ardent romantigue as Mr. Saints- 
bury; and such an ardent romantigue, such a desperate Art- 
for-Art’s-Sakist, as Mr. Saintsbury would never have accepted 
the suggestion. But in these days, after a long, long course of 
Mr. Lang, Mr. W. H. Pollock, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Henry 
James, Mr. George Moore, to say nothing of Mr. Saintsbury 
himself—in these days, we say, such precautions are surely 
superfluous. Superfiuous or worse. ‘Dost thou not suspect my 
aim? Dost thou not suspect my achievement?’ Thus, as one 
fancies, Gustave Flaubert, after a course of himself in English. 
And, in effect, you can neither refrain from sympathy with him 
(and others) nor avoid the wish that Mr. Saintsbury had cut his 
translations and revised and recast his work ad hoc, and made 
this the book it might have been—the best criticism in the 
market, that is, and therewith a piece of literature. Of litera- 
ture, or thereabouts. For to literature the approach by way of 
the magazines is by no means so smooth and so direct as the 
populace appears to believe. 


THE NEW MEREDITH 


One of Our Conquerors. By GEORGE MEREDITH. London: 
Chapman. 

‘There ’s naething sae guid on this side o’ time but it might 
hae been better,’ said Bailie Nicol Jarvie ; and no work of man 
drives home the truth of the worthy magistrate’s observation 
more forcibly than a novel of Mr. George Meredith’s. Where 
else shall we look for so strange and wilful a blending of per- 
fect workmanship with almost impotent effort ? of the supremely 
artistic with the eccentrically personal? In this the latest off- 
spring of his fancy the familiar blemishes are as glaring as of 
yore. There are oddities of spelling (a new freak this, we 
rather think) small in themselves, but so wanton, so uncalled 
for, as to be nothing short of offensive. There are the cunning 
sentences where sense is so enwrapped in words that the brain 
reels in act to unravel it. Thus one who slipped and fell cross- 
ing London Bridge ‘was almost magically detached from his 
conflict with the gale by some sly strip of slipperiness’ ; anon 
he ‘exposed a large measure of chest to fiaws of a wind barbed 
on Norwegian peaks by the brewers of cough and catarrh— 
horrid women of the whistling clouts, inthe pay of our doctors.’ 
So, too, another ‘ toned his assent to the diminishing thinness 
where a suspicion Of the negative begins to wind upon a dis- 
tant horn.’ More irritating by far than that sort of writing, 
of which these be but examples snapped up at random, is the 
host of minor characters who throng the story and do their 
best to impede its stately progress: Miss Priscilla Graves, Mr. 
Pempton, Dr. Peter Yatt, Dr. John Cormyn, the Rev. Septi- 
mus Barmby, Mr. Peridon, Catkin, Dr. Schlesien, Mlle. de 
Seilles, the Rev. Groseman Buttermore, the Rev. Stuart Rem, 
the Rev. Abram Posterley, Mr. Beaves Urmsing, Sir Abraham 
Quatley. What shrill and gibbering phantasms! What ghosts 
of ghosts one and all! Each with his little crotchet and his 
little catchword, each feebly calling : ‘Come, see how clever 
my creator is!’ Yet, ineffective and unimpressive as these 
shadows are, we find them much more tolerable conjunctly 
and severally than Simeon Fenellan and Colney Durance, a 
pair of walking Pz/grim’s Scrips, who chime in perpetually by 
way of chorus to point a moral and to fire an epigram. They 
have scarce a pretence to stand for human beings, but none 
the less are you sated of their brilliancy and wit. A pair of 
professional funny men in real life would be infinitely less 
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fatiguing than this fearsome couple. Skepsey, with his Craze 
for scientific pugilism, is another signal failure, judged by the 
high standard of Heavy Benson, though compared to old 
Anthony in Ahoda Fleming he shows traces of human Nature, 
Now all these things, we own, make us long for ‘the en- 
chanted horse of the Tale which leaves the man’s mind at 
home while he performs the deeds befitting him.’ Beside such 
super-subtle subtlety and such refined refinement, how excel. 
lent seems that ‘brave old Simplicity : our national literary 
flag,’ sneers Mr. Meredith, ‘ which signalises us while we float, 
subsequently to flap above the shallows.’ Doubtless to almost 
any other writer such faults might have been accounted for 
righteousness : nay, might have been reckoned symptoms of 
the budding promise which, duly watched and regulated,’might 
some day bear good fruit. But we shall ever refuse to be con. 
tent when out of his abundance Mr. Meredith would fill us with 
such empty husks. 

For indeed he has spread before us in this book, with all jts 
shortcomings, a bounteous and magnificent repast : sufficient 
to set forth the tables of a thousand other men. Here js 
psychology enough for countless American novelists, here js 
character enough for unnumbered despisers of the Tale, here 
is passion for a myriad devotees of Romance, here is reality 
more real than real life—for fifty million Mr. George Moores, 
The story circles round three characters : Victor Radnor, his 
wife, and his daughter. Victor Radnor, when a boy of one-and- 
twenty, married a rich old woman, but, speedily repenting him, 
fell in love with Natalia Deighton, his wife’s companion, and, 
finally deserting his wife, lived with Nataly, who brought him 
one daughter. He became immensely rich and prosperous, 
and set no limits to his ambition. Resolved to live down the 
disapproval of the world, he built a palace in the country and 
planned a noble alliance for his daughter. With the working- 
out of these schemes the narrative deals. It closes with their 
overthrow almost in the moment of triumph. Victor Radnor 
is a powerful and taking picture. To his bold and sanguine 
nature nothing seems impossible. He rules his fellow-men ; he 
adores his daughter and his wife who is no wife; he is the 
master of his fate, the captain of his soul. He never realises 
the agonies Nataly has had to endure in their long fight with 
the world. We can recollect no delineation of the female mind 
more subtle or more instantaneously convincing than Mr. Mere- 
dith’s portrayal of this woman ; to our thinking ¢he character 
in the book, though no less labour has been lavished and with 
scarce less success upon her daughter Nesta Victoria. Of the 
other characters, Dartrey Fenellan is a mere sketch, though 
he has two great scenes—one with Mrs. Blathenoy, the other 
with Mrs. Marsett; Dudley Sowerby is filled in with a few 
essential and telling strokes; Mrs. Burman Radnor is suff- 
ciently indicated; and Mrs. Marsett, with her ‘ bald and spotty 
language, is a revelation—a worthy companion to the incom- 
parable Bella Mount. 

We have been unable to render aught like adequate justice 
to the many excellences of this masterly work. We can but 
urge the reader himself to taste and see. Yet, before parting 
with it, let it be said that its supreme merit and virtue consist 
in that it is a work which gets down to the facts of life. Here 
we are conversant not with folly as it flies, not with the crazes or 
the cant of this generation or of that. Mr. Meredith, as he alone 
of living Englishmen can, has struck the chords on which the 
harmony and the discord of existence are built up. When he 
pleases to desert his pribbles and prabbles, when he resolves 


to cease to be ‘clever,’ 


when in a word he gives the go-bye to 
his most devout and least intelligent disciples, in an instant 
he takes us to the fountain-head, to the primary desires, pro- 
pensions, and passions which have always ruled and always 
will rule the affairs of nen. He sets before his reader wha 
some writers would call a ‘ problem’ ; but he has treated it not 
in the spirit of a Euclid-Zola but in the spirit of a Sophocles 
and a Shakespeare. He treats it, that is to say, not as 4 
preacher nor a reformer nor any one other than an artist. It 
may be that he hints opinions with which we should be far 
from falling in: we have indeed our own views of Nesta’s con- 
duct at a critical stage of her history. But he displays an 
epitome of essential human life ; and the lessons we severally 
draw from One of Our Conquerors are merely the lessons We 
may severally draw at pleasure from human life itself. Which 
is one of the tests of true art. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 
The Evolution of Property. By PAUL LAFARGUE. ‘Social 
Science’ Series. London: Sonnenschein. 


The Principles of State Interference. By DAVID G. RITCHIE, 
M.A. ‘Social Science’ Series. London: Sonnenschein. 


The Purse and the Conscience. By HERBERT M. THOMPSON, 
B.A. ‘Social Science’ Series. London: Sonnenschein. 


Trade Uniontsm New and Old. By GEORGE HOWELL, M.P. 
‘ Social Questions of To-Day.’ London: Methuen. 


A Short History of Political Economy in England. By L. L. 
Prick, M.A. ‘University Extension’ Series. London : 
Methuen. 

Among the readers at public libraries and in that part of the 
general public which yearns to improve itself there is a gush 
in what is indifferently termed ‘ sociology’ or ‘ social science.’ 
Thus much can be learned from librarians’ returns and from 
the increasing number of popular manuals of these subjects 
which is turning out for the consumption of the Great Ignorant 
—‘Ignorant’ in no sneering sense, but Ignorant as matter of 
fact. For these manuals, or most of them, are neither used 
nor intended to be used by such as must master the osteology 
—‘beggarly’ but indispensable as it is—of such scientific 
departments as contribute to the science of society. Their 
purpose is to provide short cuts to learning. And so far so 
good. Your horny-handed yet enthusiastic seeker after self- 
improvement, albeit he means serious work, is heavily handi- 
capped by the lack of early and continuous training. He is 
debarred—except in the rare case of latent genius—from ever 
attaining to that complete ‘thorough-sight’ into his subject 
which alone can give him a perspective view of it in its true 
relations and proportions. ‘Instead of which’ the popular 
manual is called in to supply him with ‘ideas.’ And (as has 
been said) so far so good. It would be altogether good, if it 
were not forthe disadvantages of ‘a little knowledge.’ There- 
fore the proper selection of popular literature of the educa- 
tional kind is of the greatest moment. Now, certain principles 
of regulation appear to be clear. First a judicious perspective 
must be observed: with the main drift enforced, the details 
touched lightly, the paradoxical and the odd eschewed. Second, 
controversy on learned or scientific subjects done into popular 
language must be avoided as the plague: else will popular 
notions become as chaotic and irrational as are popular notions 
about matters political, gathered in the realm of fact from a 
partisan press and in the sphere of doctrine from partisan ora- 
tory. There is all the more reason to apply these principles 
to ‘sociology’ and ‘social science’ for that these bid fair to 
predominate in the politics of the near future. 

Thus much being premised, it is doubtful if Paul Lafargue’s 
essay on The Evolution of Property is an item well placed in a 
series designedly published for the improvement of the Great 
Ignorant : it is more than doubtful if as much can be said of 
Mr. Ritchie’s rather flippant criticisms of the political philo- 
sophy of Spencer, J. S. Mill, and T. H. Green, in the same 
series. The former no doubt challenges attention : it consists 
of one sweeping generalisation as to the significance of certain 
historical facts, reared on the narrowest basis of abstract doc- 
trine. Such generalisations are a foible of imaginative minds : 
they become a vice in the mental*processes of those who, be- 
sides being visionary, are possessed of some over-mastering 
idea—whether prejudice or conviction. Now, the kind of pre- 
judice or conviction of which Lafargue’s mind is victim may be 
caught by a glance at his first sentence. ‘ Political economists,’ 
says he, ‘ have laid it down as an axiom that Capital, the form 
of property at present dominant, is eternal ; they have tasked 
their brains to show that Capital is coéval with the world, and 
that, as it has had no beginning, so it can have no end.’ The 
reader who knows the careful historical treatment of the growth 
and evolution of what is now called Capital by a certain Adam 
Smith—-to name no other—will readily estimate the true value 
of such stuff. But not so the Self-Improver. He will promptly 
assimilate one of those precious ‘ ideas ’—this time about poli- 
tical economists and Adam Smith in particular—which are to 

build him a royal road to learning. It is not wonderful that 
this idiot essay is in high favour with the German Social-Demo- 
crats ; but it is strange that that fact should be quoted by the 
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publishers in their preface as a reason for assisting its dissemi- 
nation among their own folk at home. 

On the other hand, a more desirable item in the Social 
Science Seriesthan Mr. Thompson’s 7he Purse and the Con- 
sctence it would be hard to consult. He goes straight to the 
root of all that social uneasiness which does so constantly ob- 
trude upon us in these times ; and in plain language, without 
either tapering off into abstractions or dissipating among tech- 
nicalities and details, he discusses the great problem of how 
justice is to be observed in the distribution and the enjoyment 
of wealth. In other words, he puts before learned and unlearned 
alike the essential connection between ethics and economics— 
an ‘idea’ which the reading of special treatises, however tho- 
roughly boiled down for the convenient assimilation of ‘ ideas,’ 
is by no means likely to suggest to the Self-Improvers. His 
chapter on commercial dishonesty and its social effects, as also 
that in which the ‘fair wage’ is discussed, deserve especial 
commendation ; and it is not the least merit of a most meri- 
torious book that his point of view is so uniformly practical. 
Another excellent manual, and better furnished with actuality, 
is Mr. Howell's 7rade Unionism New and Old, and a trenchant 
exposure of the policy, the methods, the objects of the ‘ New.’ 
Mr. Howell gives full credit to the ‘ New’ men for infusing new 
life into the organisations which the ‘Old’ men formed and 
cherished ; but, in common with all sensible people, he depre- 
cates the growing tendency to rely on State aid, and calls aloud 
to all working-men to be strong and stand alone. The historical 
part of the book is good, except in the description of the origin of 
the Gild Merchant and of the supposed conflict between it and 
the Craft Guilds, in regard to which Mr. Howell has relied too 
much on Brentano and Toulmin Smith without consulting Gross. 
Mr. Price’s Political Economy in England, from Adam Smith 
to Arnold Toynbee, will be invaluable alike to students and 
Self-Improvers. Though designedly less comprehensive than 
Ingram’s History of Political Economy, republished from the 
Britannica, it is better suited both for popular and for educa- 
tional purposes, and is entirely free from bias towards any 
particular school. 


OF HAIRBREADTH ’SCAPES 


The Log of a Jack Tar. Edited by COMMANDER V. L. 
CAMERON, R.N. ‘Adventure’ Series. London : Unwin. 
The average boy has ever a craving for books of adventure, 

and his appetite is well catered for in these days. The earlier 

numbers of ‘The Adventure Series’ have ‘also appealed to 
children of a larger growth. This one is essentially a boy’s 
book. It contains two distinct narratives of the end of last 
century and the beginning of this : the one by James Choyce, 
the autobiography (not before published) of a merchant sailor, 
his voyages, captivities, and escapes ; the other the personal 

record of the four vears’ imprisonment of an English mid- 

shipman in France, abridged from an edition printed in 1811. 

The latter story is the more interesting, as also it is the better 

authenticated of the two. For in his somewhat elaborate pre- 

face the editor gives no account whatever of the history of 

Choyce’s seventy-year-old Ms., or of the circumstances under 

which it came into his possession. There is, however, suf- 

ficient internal evidence to satisfy every one, save the hyper- 
critical. A farmer’s son, entirely self-educated, Choyce betook 
himself to sea at the age of sixteen, binding himself apprentice 
to the Southern Whale Fishery. After four years’ cruising, 
mainly off the coast of South America, the whole crew were 
taken prisoners of war by the Spaniards of Peru. On the 
whole they seem to have been excellently treated, and such 
troubles as they endured were due to the drunkards and 
brawlers among themselves. When well-behaved they were 
not imprisoned, so they had many opportunities of stealing 
boats and putting out to sea in the hope of being picked up 
by an English cruiser. Five such abortive attempts, with in- 
tervals of punishment on recapture, are described at length, 
Choyce taking the leading part in each of them. Then he en- 
lists im the Spanish navy and deserts ; is ultimately released 
and ships on an English man-of-war; deserts again and re- 
turns to England in a merchant brig. On his next whaling 
cruise he falls into the hands of the French, and has a disagree- 
able spell of captivity at Verdun : so he enters the French service 
as a Spaniard, is found out and sent back to l’Orient, whence 
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he escapes with a comrade on a mud-boat to an English 
frigate. Landed in England, he again deserts the royal navy 
and goes back to his whaling—this time as second mate. He 
made his last voyage in 1820 as master, and then gave up sea- 
faring ; having made sufficient money to ‘swing idly at his 
moorings.’ His narrative is illiterate, but it seems exceedingly 
accurate as to geographical detail, and it is not at all ‘ written 
up’: which is probably why it is somewhat dull reading. One 
chiefly learns that the shiftiness and general untrustworthiness 
of the merchant seaman are of no modern origin. 

Captain O’Brien’s story is far more manly and straightfor- 
ward. Having been three years a prisoner at Verdun, and 
seeing no prospect of peace or an exchange of prisoners, he 
effects his escape from prison with three other English officers, 
having first got deprived of their parole. Hiding in woods by 
day and travelling by night, with some assistance from the 
peasants, who fancied them to be deserting conscripts, they at 
last reach the coast near Boulogne, where they are recaptured 
and sent back to Verdun. On their way thither O’Brien man- 
ages to again effect his escape, this time unaccompanied and 
almost without funds. After incredible hardships, risks, and 
toils he crosses the Rhine and arrives in Germany, then allied 
to France. A few days from Austria and safety, he is arrested 
at Lindau for being passportless, and sent back to France to 
be confined in the strong fortress of Bitche. With the galleys 
before him as punishment for a third escape, he is concerned 
in an abortive attempt, but is not found out. At length, after 
eight months’ further captivity, his etiorts are crowned with 
success : with two other midshipmen and a surgeon he breaks 
prison, crosses the Rhine and the Black Forest, and arrives 
safely—minus one of his companions, who breaks down—in 
Austrianterritory. From his narrative you gather the unpopu- 
larity of the conscription under Napoleon, and the cruel treat- 
ment of our prisoners of war in the French fortresses. The 
great marvel is that escape should have been possible at all. 
Everybody will remember the escape in Peter Simple, and will 
wonder ; for the stories have much in common besides the 
name of the hero. 

JEW AND GENTILE 
The Fews under the Roman Empire. By W. D. MORRISON. 
London : Unwin. 


In her great task of Empire England has had but one pre- 
decessor. In the government of subject States differing in 
race and in civilisation, as well as in the defence of her vast 
territories against enemies beyond the frontier, Rome had 
duties to perform that were scarcely less difficult than our own. 
The peoples beneath her sway were alien in race and in culture 
not only to their conquerors but to each other ; and Rome 
did not attempt to shape them all in the same mould nor to 
reduce them all to one common level. It is true that, so far 
as language was concerned, Latin in the West and Greek in 
the East tended to supplant the native dialects, for purposes of 
government and literature at least ; and it is undeniable that 
the Imperial Government endeavoured to introduce some com- 
mon principles of provincial organisation. but within these 
limits the utmost diversity was permitted. The fortunes of 
countries like Spain and Gaul were inseparably connected with 
the fortunes of Rome; but other nations (among them the 
Greeks and the Jews) were treated with especial favour, were 
granted large liberties, and were entrusted with their own 
dewelopment. Such nations had a history apart from the 
history of the Empire ; and Mommsen’s monumental work 
has broken the ground for all who wish to study their career. 
We have already reviewed Professor Mahatty’s History of the 
Greeks under the Romans, and here is Mr. Morrison on the 
history of the Jews from the time that they first came into 
contact with the Romans down to the final destruction of the 
Jewish State. His work is divided into two parts: (1) a nar- 
rative of the period and (2) a sketch of Jewish society. He 
has studied the original authorities, and he is familiar with 
the modern literature of his subject. Books dealing with a 
short period of history labour under a serious defect: they 
have no natural starting-point ; and unless the theme be in- 
troduced by a summary of the previous history, there must be 
constant allusions to the unknown, and the general reader fails 
to understand the causes or the consequences of events. Mr. 
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Morrison’s volume is not free from this defect, which is aggra. 
vated by a want of proportion in the treatment, the first sixty 
years of his period being dismissed in eighteen pages. Nor 
is he altogether fortunate in the limits he has set himself. His 
subject would have admitted of more satisfactory treatment 
had he taken Alexander’s conquest as his starting-point, for 
that conquest first stooped the Jews to a Western Power and 
familiarised them with Western ideas. Moreover, ‘conquest 
forces the conqueror’s hand,’ and in dealing with the Jews the 
Romans initiated nothing, but only succeeded Alexander and 
his successors. It is impossible, therefore, to understand the 
action and policy of either Jews or Romans without a know. 
ledge of the relations which existed between Jews and Greeks, 
Palestine Aad fallen to the lot of the King of Syria, and the 
Jews there renounced for a time all idea of forming an inde. 
pendent power, and were content to live under the protection 
of the Syrian monarchy. but the decline of the Syrian power 
made it necessary for them to defend themselves : they re. 
volted in 167 B.C., and subsequent divisions in the Syrian State 
enabled them to maintain their independence and to secure the 
recognition of the Roman Government. Henceforth they passed 
through those various stages of alliance, protection, vassalage, 
and subjection which mark the absorption of a State in Rome, 
Mr. Morrison lays proper emphasis on the blessings which the 
Roman Government conferred, and he makes it evident that the 
efforts at revolt were excited not so much by the oppression 
of the rulers as by the religious ideas which provoked the Jews 
against the foreign yoke. 

But the Jews of Palestine were only a part of Jewry. The 
Macedonian conquest had been followed by the foundation of 
many great towns, in which the Jews, who in those days also 
were not averse from leaving their home in search of gain, 
had settled in large numbers. They usually received special 
privileges from the Greek rulers: they occupied a peculiar 
quarter of the city, and formed a State within a State, ap- 
pointing their own magistrates and preserving their nationality 
and their religion. So long as they were not aggressive the 
Romans did not interfere with their privileges. Julius Cesar 
fostered Judaism in the East, and Augustus sent rich offerings 
to the temple and provided a daily sacrifice to the ‘ Supreme 
God.’ But in the West Judaism was not encouraged, and 
Jewish worship was prohibited by Tiberius in Italy and Rome. 
The Imperial Government regarded the Jew as a strange 
variety of barbarian, and was indifferent to his religious ideas 
so long as they did not cause political ferment. Mr. Morrison 
discusses the treatment of the Jews abroad in his concluding 
chapter. Here, as elsewhere, he recognises the justice of 
Rome ; and, in view of his sympathetic attitude, it is to be re- 
gretted that so many errors in Roman history are to correct. 
The second triumvirate was of formed (but the first trium- 
virate was renewed) in 56 B.C. ; at which date Casar had by 
no means completed the conquest of the West. Antony is in- 
correctly called a duumvir ; Sulla appears under the incom- 
prehensible title of Scy//a (is Mr. Morrison trying to avoid 
Charybdis 7) ; we do not believe that it was an ancient Roman 
custom that the enemy’s general should be hurled over ‘the 
Tarpeian rocks,’ nor indeed have we ever heard of more than 
one of the name; it is a strangely literal inference to draw 
from a passage in Juvenal’s third Satire, where he talks of 
Jewish beggars, that there were many whose ‘earthly posses- 
sions consisted in a basket and a bed of straw.’ Moreover, Mr 
Morrison too often forgets his subject, and wanders off upon 
excursions in general Roman history. You have anecdotes of 
Caesar and accounts of the campaigns of Antony and Trajan 
related with so much detail that you entirely lose sight of 
Jewry; while on page 72 Augustus is condemned for not ‘choos 
ing to create a stable government which would probably have 
saved Europe ten centuries of darkness: the only institution 
which he founded on the ruins of the Republic was the absolute 
will of the Emperor.’ We do not know what Mr. Morrison 
means ; but it is surely unwise to dispose of so vast a problem 
as the establishment of the Imperial Constitution in an o0i/’ 
dictum with no sort of bearing on the matter in hand? 

In minor matters the book shows traces of carelessness. 
Frequent references to the ancient authorities and quotations 
from their works are given in foot-notes, but these are marred 
hy an irritating inconsistency of notation and a terrible disloca- 
tion of Greek accents. Accents, indeed, appear to have raised 
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insuperable difficulties. Although the eccentricity of writing 
them in place of breathings is abandoned after the first few 
chapters, false accents or a cumulation of two or more on one 
word occur throughout. The illustrations are inserted without 
much relevancy. Coins of Ptolemy I. and Seleucus I. are in- 
appropriate not only to the pages in which they are inserted 
but to the general scope of the book, while by some oversight 
the coin of Alexander Balas is represented twice. 


FICTION 


Philip Latimer and his wife Marion live in cheap apart- 
ments in New York. He is a literary gentleman whose genius 
is not publicly recognised ; she an ‘exquisitely lovely’ young 
thing, who rises in the morning ‘slender and white-robed, with 
a soft fluttering effect of violet ribbons and long strands of 
golden hair,’ and goes toa ball in a black-and-gold gown, so 
that ‘her arms and shoulders sprang from the soft darkness 
of the tulle like sculptured marble framed in ebony.’ They 
had fallen in love when her father was wealthy, and married 
(as they fancied for love) after he had come to grief. but 
poverty and bad dinners have begun to tell on Marion’s con- 
jugal ardour, and—enter Mr. Horace Wayne, a writer of verses 
(admired because they are indecent and he has money), who 
lunches at Delmonico’s and sleeps under a bed-covering of 
‘old rose satin, on which were outlined arabesques and storks 
in gold.’ Before the wiles of this Anacraontic New Yorker 
Marion is singularly ready to succumb. Philip finds it all out, 
and takes an ingenious and most effective revenge on the pair 
of them. Such—stripped of side issues, some humourous, 
others pathetic—is the delectable representation of A JJodern 
Marriage (Heinemann), which the Marquise Clara Lanza has 
dedicated to her sons Corradino and Manfredi. It is only 
‘in years to come,’ one is glad to observe, that this discreet 
mother contemplates that this study of contemporary man- 
ners ‘shall pass into their hands.’ And in the meantime other 
people’s children had better leave it alone. 

The latest volume of ‘Heinemann’s International Library,’ 
la Espuma of Senor Palacio Valdés, is the least satisfactory 
—is, indeed, the most jejune and amateurish— piece of foreign 
work that has been translated for many a day. It is with- 
out substance or coherence. It is not only not a good story, 
but it does not contain the making of one. It is, indeed, no 
story at all, but merely a string of ill-assorted, disconnected, 
and ugly sketches of Spanish society. Mr. Gosse tells us 
that Senor Valdés has a reputation. If he have, /vo¢A will 
scarce improve it, unless the Spaniards are easier to please 
than the rest of the sons of men. There is a hard, creak- 
ing, and tedious presentment of character—commonplace, dis- 
agreeable, or ugly character, with dull biography pinned to 
its bosom or to its tail ; but to find enjoyment or even instruc- 
tion in the reading of such stuff is impossible. The men (and 
each carries his biography) are either cads or brutes, and the 
women (each with her biography) are harlots or adulteresses ; 
and both sexes, when they are not being described by the 
author, talk rivulets of small-beer, which is asterisked by the 
author as ‘wit’ or ‘irony’ or ‘audacity.’ In spite of one good 
scene—(where the scoundrelly Duke ‘bulls’ and ‘bears’ a 
mercury-mining company with success, and then takes a party 
to the horrible mines)—the book is an abomination of desola- 
tion. The author, it would seem, has a poor opinion of the 
British ; for when he makes ‘Salabert’s daughter,’ one of the 
handsomest and the most abandoned of his women, do a pecu- 
liarly obnoxious thing, he declares that ‘only the admixture of 
British blood could have led her to conceive of such a mon- 
strous refinement of arrogance.’ And this is the ‘ naturalistic’ 
stuff of which Mr. Gosse in his preface thus speaks with the 
modesty of John Wellington Wells : ‘It is closely studied from 
life, and is careful not to affront the modesty of Nature, which 
loves an occasional tragic catastrophe but loathes the artifice of 
a smartly constructed plot.’ O criticism! 

The Honourable and Reverend Mark Athelstone was ‘an 
aristocrat by natural bias’ and a consummate prig by practice : 
Nell Maxwell was vulgar and ignorant, but her smile was ‘child- 
like,’ and ‘ the seraphic arts by which she cajoled him’ won his 
virgin heart. So they were married, and, notwithstanding Mark’s 
‘transcendent excellences,’ Nell ‘felt as if she were living under 
an exhausted receiver’; while Mark grieved that she would 
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neither learn lessons nor take an interest in the ‘rich anti- 
quarian deposits’ of the district. {At this stage Ralph, a jilted 
lover, appeared at their Welsh home and enlivened matters 
by making love to Nell. This the Hon. and Rev. One dis- 
covered, and there were ructions: whereupon Nell seized a 
heroine’s privilege of having an alarming illness, from which 
she recovered despite the ministrations of five doctors—four in 
her room together and another on the landing. Mark then fled 
with her to London, to be free from the passionate Ralph ; but 
Ralph developed a genius for strategy, and succeeded in de- 
coying her—now a refined young person—into a train whose 
first stoppage was Carlisle. All night long Nell sat with 
the carriage door open and with one foot outside, ready to 
commit suicide by leaping out; till at Carlisle she obtained 
the aid of a respectable-looking person upon whom ‘ British 
father’ was writ large. By a strange coincidence the B.F. 
proved to be her noble father-in-law, who had refused to recog- 
nise the Hon. and Rev. since his marriage. Of course this merry 
meeting at once convinced him that his son’s wife was a most 
desirable person ; and everybody got reconciled to everybody 
else, and lived priggishly happy ever after. The effect of some 
good writing in Mrs. J. H. Needell’s Unegually Yoked (Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant) is marred by overwhelming gloom. None of 
the characters ever laughs, scarce even smiles ; and all carry 
their grasshopper burdens in an absurdly dolorous way. Mrs. 
Needell writes clearly and concisely, but she has yet to learn, 
apparently, that life has sunshine as well as shadow. My 
Brother Basil (Edinburgh : Oliphant), by E. Neal, is admirably 
free from the lugubrious prosiness affected by writers of the 
Bread-and-Butter school as a means of vaunting their moral 
purity. The material is trifling: only a little Indian Mutiny, 
a touch of somnambulism, a defeated scheme, and a good deal 
of pleasant domesticity ; but the narrative has a charm in the 
vivacious simplicity of the telling. 

The Seal of Fate (London: Longmans), by Lady and Mr. 
W. H. Pollock, is an old story re-written. The former name 
was A Cast of the Dice, the incident which makes the plot 
being the resolve of two exceedingly irrational young Germans 
to solve a difficulty (you are never given a hint of what it is) 
by him who throws losing hazard taking poison before a 
month is past. It is pleasantly written, and is old-fashioned 
alike in theme and treatment, which accounts, perhaps, for 
the atmosphere of unreality in which the characters move : 
an unreality which has the pleasant effect of lessening the 
gruesomeness of a tale which in itself is battle, murder, and 
sudden death, g/us a little incidental love-making. Mrs. 
George Corbett’s Secrets of a Private Enguiry Office (Lon- 
don: Routledge) beljes its title, which was probably chosen 
with the view of attracting the unwary traveller, for it con- 
tains nothing that could blanch the cheek of even the most 
excitable old maid. The stories are plainly written and are 
for the most part disappointing. The author tells them with 
a certain amount of ability ; but when, as always happens, the 
detective is called in to pull off the secret, and the reader is 
waiting open-mouthed for the event, then is Mrs. Corbett 
found wanting. This effect of incompleteness pervades the 
collection and detracts immensely from its value as light read- 
ing. Still, the stories are apparently original, they are not 
devoid of a certain subdued interest, and on an idle journey 
their faults may pass unheeded. Was She His Wife? (Lon- 
don: Eden) is rendered from the German of W. Heimburg 
by Helen Wolff. Correctness being understood, a translator 
must stand or fall by the quality of his English, and Miss 
Wolff is merely correct. Her work is an inartistic repro- 
duction of the original, and is totally without literary merit. 
Also, you wonder why she should have thought it worth her 
while to translate this particular book. It is not remarkably 
good. The heroine and her sister are well-drawn, but apart from 
them there is very little interest. Mrs. Atherton’s California— 
the California of Los Cerritos (London : Heinemann)—is dif- 
ferent from Mr. Bret Harte’s. There is the familiar element of 
delightful lawlessness, but it is the ghost of its old self. Mrs. 
Atherton inclines to verbosity, is disdainful of plot, and devotes 
herself to the work of studying and sketching the development 
of character in a barbaric but charming damsel, offspring from 
a desperado and a Spanish lady. She is a pleasing person—so 
pleasing, indeed, that one rejoices to believe her possible in 
California ; but perhaps she is a trifle too sentimental and 
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impulsive, perhaps she carries her innocence and love of 


Nature a little too far when she falls in love with a great red- 
wood, which, incredible as it seems, she does. The inhabitants 
of her little world seem wild improbabilities : the hero, an un- 
important person, appearing to be flung in as a make-weight. 
The book in general is a hymn in praise of Nature and the 
redwood tree, in her descants on which twain the author is 
always sentimental and often maudlin. But for this pseudo- 
poetic nonsense her novel were amusing enough. Of Mr. 
Hislop’s Polly Mountemple (London: Eden) it need only be 
noted that it is very readable, that it introduces you to a lot of 
queer characters plainly sketched from life, and that it had been 
very good had it only been just a little better. 

Back to Africa (London : Ward), by William Westall, is a 
most unpleasant story with Jack-the-Ripper as its hero. It 
may be regarded by some as an attempt to identify that 
criminal with a distinguished explorer ; but Mr. George Lewis 
would hardly find grounds for a libel action. Dr. Herbert is an 
ethnologist, a man of great learning and of courtly manners. 
He spends years in Africa, where strange things happen to him, 
comes home, marries the lady who tells the story, and on her 
advice returns to Africa to sate his thirst for blood on black 
men instead of white women. Such is the plot of this most 
shocking ‘ shocker.’ 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘WOODLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM.’ 





Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM; Being the Notes 
of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
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EIGHT DAYS: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By R. E. 
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r Three vols. post 8vo. 
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Just Published, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 


JOHANNINE WRITINGS. 


By the Rev. PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 


‘It is well to have within our hands so complete, so scholarly, so cautious a state- 
ment of the whole case as we have. It has many merits. It does not belong merely 
to ‘‘introduction.”; It makes incursions into the field of Biblical theology, and 
causes the science of exegesis to contribute to the right understanding of many 
intricate problems. On the whole, it is the most complete book we have on the 
Johannine Writings.’—British Weekly. 

‘Dr. Gloag is one of the most prominent writers in North Britain on Biblical 
subjects. He is evidently master of the literature relating to the subject he has 
selected. He ranges over the whole province, wide as it is, neglecting little that 
has been said or written about it. His spirit is tolerant and fair, devoid of that 
bitterness which theologians have too often manifested. It is, therefore. pleasant 
to accompany him in the course of his weighing of conflicting evidence.’ 
Athenaeum. oa —_ 


—_—_—— 
** ‘This volume will prove very serviceable as an introduction to Johannine Writings, 
being well-informed, excellently fair, and thoroughly intelligent.’—.Scotsman. 

‘ No one who wishes to be abreast of the latest criticism on the subject can afford 
to leave this book unnoticed.’—Belfast Witness. 

‘A thoughtful, interesting, and complete introduction to the writings of St. John- 
Dr. Gloag shows throughout that he has carefully studied the literature of his 
subject, and he presents caten@ of opinions with praiseworthy fullness. As a piece 
of painstaking work, the volume is much to be commended.’— Methodist Recorder. 
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With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 8vo. 15s. [ Ready. 
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possible to produce.’— Newcastle Chronicle. 
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‘A tale full of dramatic incident.’—J/orning Post. [ Ready. 
‘The characters are well drawn, and the situations strong and dramatic. The 

book is undeniably clever and interesting.’ —Pad/ Mail Gazette. 

‘One of the best Irish novels we have seen for some time.'—.S¢ James's Gazette. 
‘Interesting and spirited.’—GrafpAic. 
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Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [ Ready, 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, M°ILVAINE & Co.’s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOKS READY THIS DAY. 
OSCAR WILDE’S NEW VOLUME. 


INTENTIONS. 


The Decay of Lying—Pen, Pencil, and Poison—The Critic as Artist (Part I.)— 
The Critic as Artist (Part II.)-The Truth of Masks. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


MARY E.:WILKINS’S STORIES. 
A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and other Stories. By the Author of ‘A Humble Romance, and other 


Stories.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 


‘One is not surprised to hear that Mr. Lowell and Dr. O. W. Holmes have sent for Miss Wilkins to thank her for her faithful and delicate pictures of New England 
life. acinus Shei is a writer to be eagerly read.’—/é/ustrated London News. 


EUGENE FIELD’S WORKS. Crane 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 
lL—A LITTLE BOOK OF WESTERN VERSE. 


‘Excellent reading many of them are. —ANDREW LANG, in Longman’s Magazine. 


Il.—A LITTLE BOOK OF PROFITABLE TALES. 























‘ Ingenious, droll, witty, delice ate, and charming.’— New York S: Sun. 
HORACE WALPOLE: A Memoir. By AUSTIN DOBSON. _ Illustrated by Percy and Léon 
Moxan. EDITION DE LUXE, £3, 3s. [Ready 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. _Crown 8vo, clot __Un May 
STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, cloth, 5s. Zmmediately 





» THOMAS HARDY. Crown) 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Jn May. 





JERRY: A Novel. By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Jn May’ 


RED LETTER STORIES. 


“HIS is the title of a Series which will contain both Works by contemporary Continental Authors, translations of which have not as yet 
appeared in this country, and Works by American Authors, to be published here exclusively in this form in the first instance. Among the first volumes will appear :— 


THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD, Member of BALAAM, and other Stories. By Jozl CHANDLER HARRIS 








the Institute, By ANATOLE FRANCE. (‘Uncle Remus’). 
THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR.-TREE. By Giovanni GALLEGHER, and other Stories. By RicHARD HARDING 
VERGA Davis 


_Ea h* ‘volume, over, 2s. s. 6d.; clo ott 1, 3S. 6d. 


Beginning with ‘the June Mutader r, the European Edition of / HARPER’ S MAGAZINE 


(hitherto published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES R. OSGOOD, MCILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. r = “AR , — . ae 
The Iron and Steel Industries of America. By Sir James Kitson, Bart. (President (No. 379) FOR MAY, Price Is., Contains— 
of the Iron and Steel Institute). 1. SAMELA. By G. W. HartLey. 
The Shadow of the Kurd. By Mrs. Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird), F.R.S.G.S. 2. ENGLISH WAR-SONGS. By GEorGE SAINTSBURY. 
The Humble;Remonstrance of an Irish Nationalist. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, 3. THE CENTENARY OF B¢ SWELL. By Dr. BirkKBECK HILL. 
4. SOME OLD GERMAN HUMOURISTS. By C. H. HErForp. 








K.C.M.G. 
Democracy and Diamonds. By Grant Allen, . TYPES FOR THE BLIND. By L. W. Carter. 
Greek Influence on Christianity. By Professor Sanday. ; 


6. THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By ArtHUuR Symons. 


Italian Secret Societies. By L. Wolffsohn. 7. SCHOOLMASTERS IN COUNCIL. By P. A. Wricut-HENDERSON. 


pedgemoor. By Francis A. Knight 8. PETE WARLOW'S END. By GeorGe FLamsro. 

The Coming Fact ry Act. By ( _ a Bl : 

Wit in the Pulpit. By the Rev. H. R. i aweis. $= —— . 

A Practical Justification of sete Properties. By Henry W. Wi NOTICE.—7he price of the ENG LisH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is now Six- 
A World Wide Democratic Church. By A. ‘Taylor Innes. — a when terms on which it is supplied to booksellers are not such 


Phe Political Position in Canada. By Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., K.C.M.G. as will enal sell the Mag ine at less than the publishes i pri ce. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


THE For MAY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net 


F O R T N I (, H T L Y R E- V I E W 1 PROUD MAISIE. Er sail ne W. si El e YER, nen ne Drawing by 





M A Y FREDERICK SANDYS, in the possession of Dr. JoHN ToDHUNTER. Front. 
2. THE VOICE OF SPRING. Lewis Mo )RRIS, 
The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 3.5 HAM HOUSE, Lapy SupEtky. Illustrated by H. W. Brewer. 
The Midnight Baptism. By ‘lhomas Hardy. 4. RECOLLECTIONS OF GRASSE AND THE GRASSOIS. MarGarRet 
Personal Recollections of Mazzini. By Mathilde Blind. TYSsEN AMHERST. 
The Transatlantic Cattle Trade. By Moreton Frewen. 5. DIVINATION BY A DAFFODIL. Words by Ropert Herrick. Drawn 


by HENry RyLAND. 


The Ibsen Question. By Oswald - 7 furd, C.M.G. y 
THE MARSEILLAISE. Henry HERMAN 


Pane eS : By Lady Dilke. 
Trades Unionism among Women. A ge 


ii. By Florence Routledge. . 7. THE RIVER CHERWELL. WiIL.LiaAm Wine. Illustrations by J. DEANE 
Private Life in France in the Fourteenth Century.—I. By A. Mary F. SIMMONS. 
Robinson (Madame James Darmesteter). 8. CHURCH PATRONAGE. The Hon. E. P. THesiGEr, C.B. 
Elementary Education a Municipal C harge. B $y Lord Sandford. | 9. THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. Chaps. XVII.-XIX. (Continued). F. Marron 
A Chemist in the Suburbs. By Frederick Wedmore. CRAWFORD. Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. 


Virginia Mines and American Rails.—II. By the Duke of Marlborough. 

The Russian Censure. By E. B. Lanin. 

South African Problems. By T. S. Keltie. 

Correspondence :—A Suggestion on the Elgin Marbles. By the Hon. George | 
Curzon, M.P. . 

One of Our Conquerors. Chaps. XXX.-XXXII. (Conclusion.) By George 


Meredith. ~ | BLACKWOOD'S 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. No. 907. MAY 18o1. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


MAG. AZI} NE. 


2S. 














ICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 


T KH E M O N T H LY PA C K E T CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, SOME VERY NOBLE SAVAGES. By Lr.-Cot. H. Knottys, R.A. 
gna gp Rey 4 R. ia — MY NOVELS. By O. J. 
LILIAN AND LILI. Chaps. X., XI. By the Author of ‘ The Atelier du Lys.’ IDYLLIC SWITZERLAND. By GreorGE Caress SWAYNE. 
WORK AND WORKERS. III. Art asa Profession for Girls. By FLORENCE THE TRAINING OF POLO-PONIES. By J. Moray-Brown. 
‘ PR er ate is — FROM BANNOCKBURN TO POITIERS. 
; . By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 1 RING 
SEED TIME AT OXFORD. By C.M. Yoncr.  ~ ee en 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCLXXXV.—The Quad- TALLEYRAND. 
ruple Alliance. LABOUR VERSUS CAPITAL IN BRITAIN. A Forecast By A 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MRS. BARBAULD. II. By E. C. Rickarps. WorkING Man. 
THAT STICK. Chaps. XVI. to XIX. By C. M. Yonce. JOHN MURRAY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
ae ane DESPOTISM, ANARCHY, AND CORRUPTION IN THE 
BOOK NOTICES. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LONDON: A, D. INNES & CO. (late WALTER SMITH & INNES), . , oie 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S Ne'NV NOVEL. 
Now Ready, at all Libraries. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo. 





Mrs. JANET ROSS. 

EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 

ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA: A Study. With Two 
Tales from the German of CARMEN SYLVA, her Majesty Queen of 
Roumania. By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. With Portraits. Demy 
8vo, 12s. [7hzs Day. 


Mrs. JANET Ross. 


[ This Day. 


H. DE WINDT’S NEW WORK. 

A RIDE TO INDIA, ACROSS PERSIA AND BALU- 
CHISTAN. By H. pe Winpt, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ From 
Pekin to Calais by Land.’ With numerous Illustrations by 
HERBERT WALKER, from Sketches by the Author, and Map. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CIVILISATION: A Hand- 


book based on M. GusTAVE DucoupDRAy’s ‘ Histoire Sommaire 
de la Civilisation.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
[Now Ready. 


THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: A Latter-Day 


Romance. Demy Svo, 6s. 


The Scotsman says :—‘A very clever and very audacious writer. A vivid 
picture of the manner in which he conceives the real Christ would be received in 
this age. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY. 
SOME ONE MUST SUFFER. By H. Cuirre Hawuipay. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. [Next Week. 
By DANIEL DORMER. 
By DANIEL DORMER. 


STEVEN VIGIL. 
CH APMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 


= — 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES IN CIRCULATION 
IN EUROPE. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA, 


and the Return with Emin Pasha. 
By MAJOR GAETANO CASATI. 
In 2 vols. um 8vo, each 400 pp., cloth gilt, price £2, 2s. 

With 80 Page Plates printed in Coiours and Tints, and upwards of 
100 smaller Engravings, and 4 important Maps specially prepared from 
Original Surveys. 

‘Major C asati was many years in Ex 
Pasha. Asa lieutenant « of the il ated | 
of the district ly g on the water-parting 
Congo, the Major has not only enjoyed eptional "opportunities for observing 
Mahdism and the conditions ou we sprang, but has also visited and described 
large « jistric tts of Central Africa of wh tle or nothing w: as previously knowr 
Acct xly, tl ft iv tutes a very valuable seenrd of exigioa’ 
observ onion Z Ss are very copiously illustrated with draw- 
ings and sketches d they con stitute an important and perma- 


nent addition to the lit ire \frican adventure and exploration.’—7imes. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LONDON. 








medi 


juatoria before he came in contact with Emin 
Gessi Pasha, and as an independent explorer 
yetween the basins of the Nile and the 












NO! 
BY THE 


V READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AUTHOR OF ‘PHILIP METHUEN.’ 


In 3 vols. crown Svo, 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S 
DAUGETER. 


By MRS. Cmmptapane: 
Needell has done g work before, but it may be dou bte d whether she has 


‘Mrs. 
done anything that will serve to D pre pare read lers foran ove l exhibiting such a com- 
bination of vigour and beauty be found in “ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.””’ 


—Academy. 


cloth. 


Author of ‘Julian Karslake’s Secret,’ etc. 


as 1s to 





In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FOOD AND FEEDING. 


By SIR HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., ete. 
Sixth Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 
‘It ought to be studied carefully by every commencing man-of-a-house, and to be 
regularly aes. like the statutes of the University to a matriculant, to every 
young lady as she steps into her car’ge after her mar'ge.’—Saturday Review. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 





15 Bedford Street, Strand. 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. 


Being Letters and other Records here First Published. With 
Communications from COLERIDGE, the WORDs. 
WORTHS, HANNAH MORE, Professor WILSON, 


and others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, 
by ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D., F.R.S.E. In 2 vols, 


demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.— Few works of greate r literary interest have of late years issued 
from the press than the two volumes of ‘‘ De Quincey Memorials.” They « omprise 
most ¥ aluable materials for the historian of literary and social England at the be- 
ginning of the century; but they are not on that account less c alc ulated to amuse, 
enlighten, and absorb the general reader of biographical memoirs. 


NEW SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. With 
other Essays, Critical, Historical, Biographical, Philosophical, 
Imaginative, and Humorous. By THOMAS DE QUINCEY. Edited 
from the original Mss. by ALEXANDER H. JApp, LL.D. (Posthu- 
mous Works of Thomas de Quincey, Vol. I.) Crown 8vo. 


A FIN DE SIECLE STUDY. 
THE COMING TERROR, and other Essays and 
Letters. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, I vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Times.—‘ In one and all of his sallies, whether extravag 
displays an exuberance of punge nt expressior 
amused attention of the reader.’ 


ant or not, Mr. Buchanan 
1 that is itself enough to secure the 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HEINRICH 
HEINE. Translated by C. G. LELAND (HANS BREITMANN). 


Vol. I.—FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCHNABELEWOPSKI, THE 
OF BACHARACH. | Nearl; 


RABBI 
Crown 8vo. Ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MEA CULPA: A Woman’s Last Word. By Henry Hartanp 


(Sidney Luska), Author of ‘ As it Was Written. 3 vols 


IN THE votele e By HAROLD FREDERIC, Author of ‘The 


Lawton Girl,’ e 3 vols. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘It has a great historical interest from its apparently 
faithful exhibition of the relations of the different nationalities and races who were 
so curiously grouped togs ether on and about the State of New York before the war 


of American Indeper 


t 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
W. H. ALLEN & ais 'S er 





rice Eleve r of Issue, Revised and Enlarged 
LONDON. ‘IN 1891. Illustrated by Iwenty Bird's-eye Vi iews of the Principal 
Street ilarge Gener Ml rig \ 1 e y I ERT FRY 
Editor of the * Royal Guide tot Lond ( rities,’ * Ha i k to Nori y,’ * The Road 

to Paris, et 

Demy pr g Ninth Year Illustratior 

ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1801. A ve lume of Sketches of PAINTING 
WA R -( c et n the sallery Royal Society of British Artist 


NEW BOOKS. 
THEORY OF THE CHESS OPENINGS. By G. H. D. Gossip, Author 


NEW NOV] 


SPINDLE AND SHEARS: A Ww els sh Snare. "By Lewis ARMYTAGI 


Cr vo, 2s. 61, With a Preface hy t HIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 
SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED INDIAN WOMEN. 
rs. E, F. CHAPMAN 








By M 
at t interesting " entle man 
tively writ 9, ° 
Two \ Cr 1 r With Portrait. 12s 
MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS (Pere). Being Select 
mt mes of ‘Mes Memoirs elected and Translated by A. F. DA 
‘Sie, Shewidieon hea pe 1a delightful edition for English readers of 1 Mes Met 
So skilfully ! the work n done that it fi t to believe we are not re 
ré rd, ar ber we ree most t ti r 
There " nj é r readers t f 
novel r "7 ? ne 
‘a2 novel which }t i 
The Graph ; 
‘No one in the world etter company 1 Duma Mr. Davidson has done his work with 
much « are, retior nd s 4 Pat Mall Gazette 
Der e by Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS. 15 
FIFTY ‘YEARS IN’ CE YLON : An Autobiography. By Ma 
rt St : Ceylor Edited by 
Daughter, A» INT Si -IN a 
*On the road, in be rrack r at the nner-t , camping on Adam's Peak, or hunt 
elephant nthe Ceylon forests, he nny n, and full of good feelis 
° Written with refreshing vigour lour, al e ty.’—Scotsma 
= lovers of genuine mal i,t rht inthe r rd of how work wort! was 
ably n y wl r ! ! pl t 
records of f toa r end th k hives 
Me nd other Ilustr <1 . Ri [ER ; 
IN TROUBADOUR LAND : A Ramble in, Provence and Lan- 
guedoc. By , Author of ‘M Herring,’ € 
‘ Be es trou Scene een re remil er of Greek « nisat u caus Back 
1 Age lof the Rev n Th tr ! r €} ftl r 
1 eared y al th erage 
A t r k, brig y written, a I i ed with exquisit 
Gla Herald 
TI h : lull page i book 1 Mr. I t I res will mak 
scribed ry re those who have not yet visited them ester }xa ner. 
‘AG ode das oten id fa nd information, prdebypecong Scots? 
lium 8vo. With numerous Illustrations from sketches by the Au 
BY TRACK AND TRAIL: "A Journey through Canadas. by 
D Ro! F.R.G.S 
‘Vans uminygly in crest ive, written in a cheerful spirit, an it uniformly readable. There ! 
x of sport, a good deal of interesting informatio: it Ind borigine ( 
Datly Telegraph 
book is written in a light picturesque style, and is one of the most entertaining 1 
travel recently published.’—Glasgox — d. 
GREAT COMMANDERS ‘OF MODERN TIMES AND THE C. AM- 
PAIGN OF 1815. ay Se MoORR! 
lemy Bv« ) Pi ins and Hla ior ’ 
NAVAL WARFARE: Its. Ruling Principles and preee. 
Historically Treated. By Rear-Admiral P. H,. COLOMB. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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sT, GEORGE’S GOLF CLUB. 


SANDWICH, KENT. 


THE ST. CEORCE’S CHAMPION GRAND. CHALLENGE CUP, 
OPEN TO ALL AMATEURS, 
For the Best Scratch Aggregate Score of Two Rounds. 
WILL BE PLAYED FOR ON TUESDAY, t9TH MAY 1891. 
ENTRY, . . 10s. 6d. 
The Club will give a Cup value Twenty Guineas as a Memento to the Winner. 


Intending Competitors are re quested to send their Names and Entry Money to 
the Secretary, on or before FRipay, 15 sth May. 
W. RUTHERFORD, //on. Sec., 
3 PLOWDEN BuicpinGs, TEMPLE, E.C. 





[ NDIA. CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7b.) | 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : ; ~ BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . ; mS BRISBANE, . . om 
RANGOON, . ; o» ROCKHAMPTON, . e 
KURRACHEE, . ne ZANZIBAR, . ‘ - 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, Sueent. & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
# above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
(F. GREEN & CO.; 
Managers—) ANDE RSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. LONDON, Cc. 








PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF —— MIDNIGHT SUN BY 
THE ORIENT COMPANY'S STEAMSHIPS 


*‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3847 Tons Reaister, ANDO GARONNE,’ 3876 Tons REGISTER 
Leaving London 19th JUNE, for 27 days. ‘Ist hdd for 27 raed s. 23d JULY, 





for27 days. 5th AUG., for23 days. Calling at wert lays later. 

The Steamers will be navigated through the 7 nner Leac wer ¥ vit side the fringe 
of Islands off the Coast of N rway, thus securing smooth w: and on the first 
three on the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the : horizon at 
midnight. The CAsmdborazo oad Garonne are fitted with electric light, electric 
bells, hot and cold t vaths, etc. 


M. (F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avent 
bit se ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., “a 


For Passage apply to the latter Firm. 


vurch Avenue, 


LOND IN E.C. 





RE-OPENING OF 
ST. BERNARD’S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE 
AFTER ALTERATIONS. 

During ee —— MONTHS the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 tll 9.30 and from 12 een ie Oe Se es oe A.M., and 
from 3.15 till 6 p.M.), for the SUPPLY of the MINERAL WATER to \ ISI rORS, 
at the Charge of One Penny per Visitor. 

St BERNARD'S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, Afr7il 1891. 


R: COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


INVITES Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chimir ig Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


sFAROLA 


/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 





MISS BOYLE, 
_ SEWING AND KNITTING MACHINE AGENT, 


Has Removed to Larger Premises, 


11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. 


| Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. 
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| 
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BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 
1! SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Awarded Grand Diploma of Honour, Edin., 1890 ; 2 Prize Medals, Parts, 1889 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 


1s >= aos en tched— 
Ladies’ . 





Children’s 

CAMBRIC:- ies’ ....28. - 2s. _ = doz. 
Ge BE oy Gaatianan’s 3s. 11d 

By appx intmen to the The Cambrics of ROBINSON 
QUEEN and the ya I POCKET: CLEAVER have a world-wide 
fREDERICK OF GERMANY, grep senna 
Embroidere d Har tke ri chi ie ali the | say tyles, from 1s. to 20s. each, 
4 al fl inens, S hirt as uffs, etc. etc. 





MP sins css so” HANDKERCHIEFS 
OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
sr Lin 1en, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post —_ 2s. gd., 38. gd., 


48. 9d., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. Ga Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen: made ex ) pattern. 2s. gd. half -dozen, po st free. 


IRISH ay HANDELRCHIEFS.— Chil ren’s, 1S. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. 3 














Gents’, 3s. 6d Jemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents ts" 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equa ally re » Pric a sts and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part ans rid, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


THE DEW YABLE DECORATION 


‘GLOIRE DE DIJON’ ROSE 
LOWER-HOLDERS. 


Charming Effect. 





New Colours. 


JOHN FORD & CO., 


CHINA AND GLASS SHOWROOMS, 
39 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— 
Aster, finest double. Stock, 10-week, finest double. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is. 2d.; two packets, 2s. 2d.; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d., Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each, 


‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency.’— Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’ Ss Seedsmen, NORWICH. 


‘LILIUM AURATUM. 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 





FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE | DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 





JOHN DREW, Belford eee a Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lag sae 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen Re 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


SINGER'S “2, « 


OR ON HIRE / 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments t 
Discount with option of purchase. 
for Cash. ice Li 


Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis, 


Liberal Allowance 
= MA C HINE S 
Old Machines. iw 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. : ' 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 








The FIRST Manufactured IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Has maintained for 35 years a World- 
Wide Reputation for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED WITH MILK, it furnishes a food at once agreeable See our NEW RECIPES on the PACKETS for PUDDINGS, = 
to the taste and easily digested, possessing the heat-producing CUSTARDS, FRITTERS, PIE-CRUSTS, CAKES, SPONCES, etc. 
and tissue-forming elements both so essential for the nourish- Also a useful THICKENING for SOUPS, SAUCES, CRAVIES, 
ment of the Young. etc. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


- GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
BOSSA 
NA ae International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 
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NEES \Va NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT , 


BATHROOMMAT 


= gE] RANKIN'S 
s ) | CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satisspury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12 to 20/by 45 in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each 


























CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. - 
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